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We refer with much satisfaction to the many opinions that have reached us to the t that the number for January, 1857, is 
marked by increased excellence in various departments; that excellence it will be our duty to maintain. 
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These volumes may be obtained of the publisher. But the ing volumes have long been “out of print,” and, when they can be 
obtained, must be purchased at prices higher than the original cost. 
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TINTORETTO AT VENICE, 
AND MR. RUSKIN.* 





ost silvery of mornings ! 
and where could its light 
find a more interesting 
mirror than this open La- 
gune of Venice, whither 
‘ an unusual stretch of ac- 

tivity has brought us from 
beneath those lazy musquito curtains 
thus early, to see the market-boats 
flocking from Mestre and its neigh- 
bouring shores towards the island city ? 
The lake-like expanse of water, now at 
its utmost height and calmness, re- 
flects little less than the full brightness and 
void serenity of the heavens, where it lies 
around us, with its own far-off ring of peaked 
mountains, the Julian and Friuli Alps, and 
its inlaying gems of islets, shining here and 
there with domes and campanili, between which 
the craft we came especially to admire yet 
again, seem now racing with each other, con- 
pon ging towards the Cana’reggio, as directly 
and as fast as little ducks who see the feeder’s 
hand held out to them. So pure and keen 
is the light that, notwithstanding a consider- 
able distance, we can see well their various 
ladings—heaped joints of meat (copious veal 
and beef), the piles of garden produce, and the 
other “ gifts divine” which they are bearing to 
the markets about the Rialto ; amongst them 
the scarlet gourds, and some masses of flowers 
shining with pre-eminent brilliancy. Further 
off, there lies a group of becalmed fishing-boats, 
which almost look suspended in a vacancy of 
silver air; and in this wondrously clear atmo- 
sphere, we can discern the religious emblems 
with which their green and amber sails are 
variegated. Nay, more remote than these b 
many a long league, we can see, kindling with 
fair golden touches, what is but rarely beheld 
so brightly—the minutely jagged outlines, the 
broken peaks or needles of Titian’s Cadore 
mountains, near which he was born, and whose 
forms (the influence of which may be traced in 
some of his backgrounds) seem rapidly changing 
from the substance of pure aerial grey clouds to 
that of glowing rock and turfy steep. 

Where shall we go? It were a glorious 
morning for some of the remoter parts of the 
Lagune ; but then, how perfectly adapted is 
this light for displaying to the utmost those 
victures by Tintoretto in the dusky halls of San 
a which we have still to notice, in order to 
complete that investigation of the painter’s 
works, and of Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on them, 
which we entered into on our former — 
tunity. Still, in that building, the two or three 
most striking instances of Tintoretto’s powers, 
and of Mr. Ruskin’s errors, remain unt®uched ; 
and afterwards we must to the Ducal Palace, 












* Continued from p. 270. 





them, as we before said, a few brief observations 
on certain other subjects, which naturally branch 
out from them. Yes; the work half finished 
before freer pleasures! ‘Therefore will we fali 
in with these market-boats, and accompan 

them so far as our course mingles itself wit 

theirs, on the way to the Scuola di San Rocco. 

And now let us mount the stairs, and, passing 
as we ascend that exquisite Annunciation by 
Titian, in which the Madonna is a /ady of a 
refined sweetness and grace, unrivalled, perhaps, 
in any picture in Venice, let us enter the Upper 
Hall, also covered, walls and ceiling, with lar 
= by Tintoretio. In some of them the 

gures, conceived and painted in a large and bold 
style, have a very grand and imposing air; but 
the usual coarseness and a pompous coldness 
greatly prevail, and the colouring 1s for the most 
part weak and cold; nor are any of the other 
characteristic attractions of the Venetian pencil 
to be met with in them. Incomparably the 
finest production in this hall is the “ Plague of 
Serpents” on the ceiling, assuredly a striking and 
terrific conception, and in that respect one of 
Tintoretto’s masterpieces. Numbers of figures 
are lying scattered on the ground, at different 
distances, in various attitudes of agony, despair, 
and exhaustion, invaded and bitten by certain 
mysterious winged reptiles, not serpents, by- 
the-by, and of no great size, yet full of horror— 
numerous, inevitable, incessant, pitiless—ter- 
ribly they bite their tortured and writhing 
victims, each of whom has been fastened on 
by one of the busy swarm, from which there is 
no flight or defenee. It is a fearful picture of 
helpless agony. 

m the ceiling of the third hall, a smaller 
apartment beyond, is the painting referred to by 
Vasari as the subject of his well-known anecdote 
illustrative of Tintoretto’s deplorably off-hand 
habits of working. The brotherhood of the 
Scuola being delighted with his Crucifixion, 
newly set up in this room, determined to deco- 
rate their ceilings also with pictures, and ac- 
cordingly invited competition for the purpose, 
when Paul Veronese, Zucchero, and Salviati, 
forthwith diligently set themselves to work in 
preparing designs and studies. But Tintoretto, 
meanwhile, having secretly obtained the ad- 
measurement of one of the spaces to be filled, 
completed a picture at once, outright, and man- 
aged so as to have it already set up in the 
allotted place on the day appointed for settling 
the business, to the no small surprise of the 
meeting. He protested, however, that this was 
his way of preparing designs ; the only way, he 
most likely added, of securely guarding against 
a picture unworthy of the sketch, or unsuited 
to the light and position, and offered to present 
them with the work, provided they objected to 
it on other terms; so, after some opposition, it 
was suffered to remain in its place. Hitherto 
the “San Rocco in Heaven” in the ceiling has 
been supposed to be the work in question, but 
we cannot believe it. Mr. Ruskin, without 
disputing the usual tradition to that effect, ob- 
serves that this picture is quite different from 
Tintoretto’s common works. It is indeed so 
entirely in its hard,’ bright colouring, its d 
flatness, and, above all, in its touch (in whic 
especially an artist’s genuine work is so prompt 
to declare itself), that we feel confident it is 
not by Tintoretto at all. Mr. Ruskin adds that 
it resembles Correggio more than any Venetian 
painter ; to which it may be replied that nothing 
can be more unlike the work of Correggio. 

On the wall beneath it is the “Christ before 
Pilate,” one of Mr. Ruskin’s prime favourites. 
The tall figure of Christ wrapped in long white 
drapery, such as reminds you something of a 
winding-shect, is an impressive re on a 
cursory view, but it has nothing whatever of 
the moral beauty and interest one chiefly looks 
for, and we fear resembles too much an ordi- 


and there close our inquiries, appending to 


nary man doing penance in a white shect. In 
allusion to this figure, Mr. Ruskin says it is 
“pale like a pillar of moonlight, half bathed in 
the glory of the Godhead, half wrapt in the 
whiteness of the shroud.” But there are not, 
according to the best of our powers of percep- 
tion, any traces of such glory or divineness m 
Tintoretto’s figure ; and surely very properly in 
that hour of trial and humiliation, when our 
Saviour having, if ever, “frecly put off” that 
glory, submitted himself to the most degraded 
and dreadful lot of poor, simple, unaided hu- 
manity. ‘lo represent him as “ half bathed in 
the glory of the Godhead” at such a moment is 
surely no proof of that intensity or truthfulness 
of imagination which Mr. Ruskin claims for this 
painter in his high-sounding, authoritative, the- 
ological style; and Tintoretto has, assuredly, 
fallen into no error of that kind here. What 
we should first look for, on Mr. Ruskin’s own 
alleged principle of essential and undeviating 
accuracy is, of course, some touching expression 
of that real, actual, substantial humaniity—some 
moving picture of as much resignation, loving 
patience, and dignity as may truly become a 
man so tried. But of this we get nothing in 
the present picture, and instead ef it (according 
to the principles which Mr, Ruskin is never 
tired of enforcing on other occasions, and espe- 
cially when depreciating Raphael) we are not 
content to be put off with phantom similitudes, 
or evasive effects of “ pillars of moonlight,” and 
of mingled glories and grave-clothes, not proper 
to the immediate matter or moment, however 
much so they might be as accessories in a 
representation of other events in our Saviour’s 
history. In taking leave of this picture, we 
cannot help borrowing its eulogist’s inappropriate 
image, and applying it to his own description— 
it is altogether a pillar, a ¢a/ pillar of moon- 
shine itself. ; 

In the same room is Tintoretto’s famous 
“Crucifixion,” im point of invention his master- 
piece; a picture of which Mr. Ruskin says 
that “it is beyond all analysis, and above all 
praise.” “I will not insult this marvellous 
picture,” he says, “by an effort at a verbal 
account of it. 1 would not whitewash it with 
praise.” If to describe pictures is to insult 
them, alas! how grievously has Mr. Ruskin 
insulted those other pictures of ‘Tintoretto’s on 
which he expatiates with such fulness! And if 
praise be whitewash, how cruelly has he white- 
washed Angelico, Turner, Michael Angelo, and 
the arcades of the Ducal Palace and St. Mark’s 
Church, and a multitude of other things, 
which are quite hidden and confused by the 
glare of his thickly-applied eulogies. But, after 
all, these expressions of his are perhaps a mere 
thoughtless rhetorical flourish ; at least, one 
thinks so after carefully studying the picture, 
and discovering that decidedly moderate terms 
of admiration suffice for its merits. It is a 
large work, in which the subject is not treated 
in the usual way, but altogether originally, with 
novel incidents boldly conceived, and expressed 
with so much life and energy that much of the 
effect of an actual living scene is attained, espe- 
cially on the first impressions, which are won- 
derfully striking. The Saviour’s cross, in the 
middle of this very wide picture, rises from its 
foot, and those to whom he was dearest are 
assembled beneath, some of them lying huddled 
together in an exhaustion or trance of grief— 
somewhat coarse figures, but vigorously ex- 
pressive. Elsewhere the evil powers of the 
world are represented as in vehement action. 
On your left they are drawing up the cross on 
which one of the thieves is already stretched ; 
it is half up, pulled by a long cord with all the 
muscular energy of a powerful ruffian. On the 
other side, the third cross lies on the ground 
with the other thief seated on it; and one stands 
over him with a long auger, boring a hole for 





one of the nails, and another is pulling hard and 
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| 
cruelly at a cord which binds his limbs. Just 
before them, crouched low on the ground, are 
two throwing dice for the seamless garment— | 
hideous, reptile-like figures, coarsely and darkly 
daubed in, as if by the artist’s thorough scorn 
for them. There are numbers of other figures 
encircling all these—faithful men regarding 
Christ aloof with tender sorrow, and one nearer, 
by himself, is leaning forward and gazing on 
him with a calm but most intense earnestness, 
which expresses, if we mistake not, the tranquil 
but full enjoyment of triumphant pom 
Then there are pompous dignitaries carelessly 
looking on, as in some arena, at that event, 
which, as they may imagine, rids the world of a 
singular character, who was beginning to make 
himself a little ¢oo troublesome. A wan, lurid 
light shines on the ground, and a very atmo- 
sphere of horror seems to prevail around the 
cross, and there are a fiendish animation and 
activity in some of the groups which strike the 
imagination powerfully. A sombre, brownish 
tone prevails in the colouring, with heavy 
shades, and vehement, but coarse painting. It 
is an admirable scenic general conception of 
the event; but the evené is almost everything, 
the persons ave not much; they will scarcely 

s for the persons of a The St. John 
ooking up at the Saviour, for instance, is a very 
ordinary Ttalian, and some of the other saintly 
mourners are rude and almost grotesque figures. 
On looking further for pathetic and sublime 
traits of individual character and feeling you are 
disappointed. 

The figure of Christ himself strikes us as 
being one of the feeblest parts of the picture, 
and Mr. Ruskin has strangely exaggerated its 
effect. In ascribing to Tintoretto an unrivalled 
depth of imaginative insight into this subject, 
he praises him for despising vulgar expressions 
of bodily pain, and for “seeking rather to ex- 
yress the fainting of the deserted Son of God 
before his Eloi ery, by the repose of the figure 
and by casting the countenance altogether in 
shade.” ‘The passage is likely to be warmly 
admired everywhere but in front of the picture, 
in which, unfortunately, all idea of fainting is 
excluded by the appearance of life and animated 
composure in the ee It seems as if speak- 
ing to the St. John who looks up from beneath. 
Mr. Ruskin goes on to say that “the agony is 


of loving welcome. “A happy idea enough!” 
one exclaims ; “an ingenious, shrewd, satirical, 
H hish touch, happily significant, certainly, 
of the fickleness of the multitude, though one 
can hardly help wishing this fickleness had 
been illustrated by some circumstance less bor- 
dering on the vulgar and grotesque, some inci- 
deni more in accordance with the sublimest 
terror and sadness of the event, than this one 
of the donkey feasting on the remnants of the 
triumphal branches.” Nevertheless, we accept 
the “thought” graciously, with mild approba- 
tion of its ingenuity and cleverness; but when 
we find it cited in Mr. Ruskin’s most solemn, 
puissant, and authoritative diction, as the mas- 
ter-stroke which must terminate at once all 
doubts as to the unequalled depth of Tinto- 
retto’s imagination, we cannot help secing at 
once, very clearly, that the power of mind 
required to produce this thought, and its value 
when produced, have been singularly, won- 
derfully exaggerated. Most of the works of 
Hogarth, it may be confidently stated, abound 
in touches at least as significant and ingenious ; 
and if such conceptions, indeed, place Tintoretto 
as a man of mind on the very summit of the 
painter’s Parnassus, as Mr. Ruskin evidentl 
thinks, surely our own Fielding of the pencil 
ought to be raised there too, very little or not 
at all beneath him—an exaltation very gratify- 
ing to our feelings as Englishmen, certainly. 
And it should be added, with regard to this 
vaunted incident of Tintoretto’s, that there is 
absolutely nothing but the bare conception of 
it, for the pictorial embodying is altogether 
coarse, slovenly, and uninteresting. 

But surely such fancies as these discovered 
in Tintoretto (none of them, after all, proofs 
of any remarkable genius or inventive power) 
are not the foremost things we ought to expect 
from great painters. Rather what we first 
look for from them is the direct expression of 
| thought, passion, and character, beauty and 
dignity, as shown in the bodily form and coun- 
tenance of men and things. This, this is the 
pre-eminent and exclusive office of Painting, to 
which History and Poetry, having said their 
best, and laying aside their exhausted pens, 
lovingly and reverentially invite her, as the 
sole means of rendering the record livingly 





told by this, that though there yet remains a 
chasm of light on the mountain horizon where 
the earthquake darkness closes on the day, the 
broad — sunlike glory about the head of the 
Redeemer has become wan, and of the colour 
of ashes!” Here, again, the words fade 
lamentably before the picture, for the light is 
by no means awfully concentrated anywhere, 
and the pale grey, watery-looking halo round 
the Saviour’s head is so like the tone of the 
sky around it, and that of many other objects 
which assist in giving its general complexion to 
the work, that it becomes exceedingly doubtful 
whether Tintoretto had any such imagination 
as that here attributed to him. We think that 
if he had, he would at least have expressed it 
with some little emphasis, so as to render it in 
some slight degree effective; at any rate, this 
may be said confidently, as an expression of 
agony it is rendered va ueless—quite neutral- 
ised by the perfect composure and serenity of 
the figure itself. 

But there is another “thought” in this pic- 
ture which Mr. Ruskin places at the very apex 
of his fanciful pile of eloquence, his huge 
mountain of admiration reared in honour of 
Tintoretto. In the shade behind the cross you 
can just make out the man seated on an ass, 
who is pointing out to the multitude the crucified 
Saviour with malignant triumph, whilst, as Mr. 
Ruskin has shown us, the ass on which he is 
seated is eating the very palm leaves which 
that giddy multitude but a few days before 
strewed in his path with Hosannas and shouts 


complete, or the poetical vision perfectly bright 
and clear, and enriched especially with those 
mute looks whose eloquence begins to move us 
when words fail, and of which words yield no 
account. Were all these conceits of Tinto- 
retto’s, so much lauded by Mr. Ruskin, as inge- 
nious as his favourite asinine fancy in the Cru- 
cifixion—the only one amongst them which 
seems to us to have some slight value,—we 
| would delightedly exchange them all for one 
direct touch of the more pathetic or sublime 
| emotions of the persons portrayed, such as 
_a higher order of painters had proved to be 
| within the fitting aim of Art, and wanting 
_ which, Tintoretto’s merely scenic notion of the 
crucifixion (however powerful and striking of 
its kind) must take rank with an altogether 
lower order of conceptions. 
| _ But apart from the particular attempts in his 
_ chapter on “ Imagination Penetrative”’ to prove 
| that Tintoretto’s imagination and general power 
| were of the very highest order, it is continuall 
| striking us that the very limited praise to whic 
| Mr. Ruskin seems obliged to confine himself 
| whilst describing the pictures in detail, corre- 
| sponds but ill with the admiration he ever 
'Destows on the master when speaking of him 
| generally. He admits over and over again that 
| the conception of the more exalted subjects is 
| often utterly unworthy, and the merits m these 
| and other pictures are acknowledged to be in 


_ the conception or execution of some subordi- | 


| nate part or other: as one seems painted en- | 
Mi P | and “long robes” of Raphael's figures in this picture, 


| tirely for the glorious downy wings of the 
angel; another is chiefly to be admired for the 








painting of a fig, or olive-tree, or a cl 
stone, or “ the sublime head of an poor pty fe 
the mystical significance of a colour, or of some 
other allusion at least as trivial as any we have 
been mentioning. Sometimes defects in this 
painter are indulgently ascribed to ill-health, 
or toa mechguieall manner occasioned by too 
little reference to nature; but sometimes ‘he is 
conceived to have wilfully daubed vilely from 
an aristocratic feeling of contempt for the 
— classes of . fellow creatures. 
ie passage in which this last peculiarity j 

noticed is remarkable. In the KGoration of 
the Shepherds—* it seems as if Tintoret deter- 
mined to make the shepherds as uninteresti 
as possible. I believe that this is one of the 
painter’s fixed principles; he does not, with 
German sentimentality, make shepherds and 
peasants graceful or sublime, but he purposely 
vulgarises them,—not by making their actions or 
their faces boorish or disagreeable, but rather 
by painting them ill, and composing their dra- 
peries tamely. As far as I recollect at present, 
the principle is universal with him: exactly in 
wo reaper 2 to the dignity of charaeter is the 

auty of the painting. He will not put out 
his strength upon any man belonging to the 
lower classes; and in order to know what the 
mg is, one must see him at work upon a 

ing, a senator, or a saint. The curious con- 
nection of this with the aristocratic tendencies 
of the Venetian nation, when we remember that 
Tintoretto was the greatest man whom that 
nation produced, may become very interesting 
if followed out.” 

Without admiring “ German sentimentality,” 
we really must be permitted to say that we 
prefer it to the aristocratic deadness of feeling 
supposed to be manifested in this very foolish 
and fantastical way, and which, though passed 
so lightly over, is surely as fitting a subject for 
sarcasm. If these remarks are just, the human 
sympathies of this painter (so sepa arr but 
so quietly assumed to be the greatest man 
whom his nation produced) must have been 
narrow, and ignorant, and dull indeed, and we 
can the more readily account for his manifest 
want of power over the tender feelings of the 
heart, and his treating the most pathetic events 
of Scripture with little else than wild and dreamy 
fantasies. 

We now see how wild and coarse a latitude 
Mr. Ruskin allows him in them, from | fish- 
shaped clouds and palm leaves removed to 
Mount Calvary on purpose to be eaten by the 
ass at the crucifixion, up to the presence of the 
devil at Christ’s baptism at a moment when 
surely he would have been neither so bold nor 
so foolish as to intrude himself. But when 
Raphael, in one of the noblest and most beauti- 
ful pictures in the world, the “ Charge to Peter,” 
takes an imaginative license in Ais way—that is 
to say, reverently offers up to the sacred theme 
all the tenderness and beauty of expression, 
and dignity, and majesty, he can bestow on it, 
and, treating his subject in a poetic or ideal 
manner, which Mr. Ruskin would have ap- 
plauded in Tintoretto, departs from the close 
matter-of-fact rendering of the Scripture narra- 
tive, in order to represent with due dignity the 
establishment of the Petric supremacy, or of 
the Roman Church, according to his own cree 
(actually placing the keys in Peter’s hands, to 
indicate that object unmistakeably),—this im- 
partial and exceedingly temperate critic stigma- 
tises the work as “infinite monstrosity and 
hypocrisy,” and Raphael’s allusion to that 
erroneous though (we may assume) sincere 
article of his faith, as “a lie.”* 





* The Coronations of the Virgin, by Mr. Ruskin’s 


| saintly pet, Fra Angelico, are equally “lies ”—lies of 


precisely the same class and character. Mr. Ruskin falls 
cruelly foul of the “handsomely curled hair, ** fringes, 


which plain things he stigmatises by the sufficiently a. 
plicable words, ** vapid fineries;” yet when Angelico an 
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However, we must not pursue this subject 
at present, but confine ourselves to Tintoretto, 
ad finally follow him to the Ducal Palace, 
where, from want of space, our sojourn must 
be briefer than it otherwise would have been. 
There, in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, is his 
“ Paradise,” which Mr. Ruskin inexplicably 
considers to be, on the whole, his che ~ roma 
and “the most precious thing that Venice pos- 
sesses.” It is said to be the | picture 
ever painted on canvas, being a little more than 
84 feet in width. At the very top sits the 
Redeemer, bending with a most royal majesty 
towards the Madonna, who kneels reverently 
before him : they are both highly dignified and 
beautiful figures. All the vast space beneath 
them is crowded—literally crowded—with 
numbers of the blessed of different ranks and 
classes ; it is estimated that there are not less 
than 500 of them, supported on clouds and in 
masses confused and intricate in themselves, 
yet divided into several stages of concave 
groups, wreathing under the two supreme 

gures above, like horizontal vapours curling 
and travelling along beneath the beams of the 
uprisen sun; the bright spaces between them 
in the distance being also filled with crowds of 
beatified spirits, half merged or lost in light. 
So far all is nobly imagined; and the whole 
picture displays a command of artistic resources 
and an energy in labour, which are certainly 
highly commendable ; but the filling up is far 
less satisfactory: and these crowds and crowds 
of figures, sitting and bending and rolling toge- 
ther in the heavens, with but few exceptions, 
are devoid of expression, character, grace, 
beauty, or any kind of interest. In Paradise 
one would naturally look for something of 
repose, order, and expansive serenity; but here 
it must be confessed that the blessed are a little 
in each other’s way—they have not even elbow 
room. Neither are blissful contemplation, nor 
adoring rapture, nor any of the other infinitely 
varied kinds of happiness which one may sup- 
pose to prevail in Paradise, expressed in any 





the other earlier men array the Redeemer and the Virgin 
like a king and queen of the fourteenth century, in all the 
really vapid finery of medieval times, covering them with 
gold spriggings and Gothic diapers till you are quite 
nauseated with the barbaric glitter and frivolity, his com- 
placency is extreme, and the censer of his transcendental 
fancy swings apace till you can hardly help smiling at the 
wreaths of fantastical vapour which keep issuing from it. 
For instance, the gaudily gilt curtains of Angelico's 
Madonna, in the Florentine Uffizii, which are stiff with the 
most definite Byzantine patterns, arc said “to flow with a 
visionary grace,” and a few touches of gold leaf on angels’ 
wings are most preposterously assimilated “to the glit 

tering of many suns upon a sounding sea.” To hide his 
palpable inconsistency in this matter, Mr. Ruskin says that 
these earlier pictures ** had been received as pleasant visions, 
but the Cartoons of Raphael were received as representations 
of historical fact.” Now this is begging the question alto- 
gether. Who that knows anything of Raphael will say 
that his works were intended to be received as mere accu- 
rate representations of historical facts? Why, is it not 
perfectly clear that he was an idealist as much as any of 
his predecessors ?—one whose poetic imagination was ever 
adorning his subjects with beauty, majesty, and grace, 
according to his special and pre-eminent gift. Mr. Rus- 
kin's fundamental error is to delude himself with the 
notion that Raphael worked from “ pride,” and without 
feeling, and in obedience to cold “‘academical formula.” 
Such an opinion only shows a partial dulness in the 
writer's perceptions, or the heat of his prejudices and 
temper, or both. And with regard, by the bye, to these 
obnoxious curly heads and Athenian draperies, in what 
respect are they different from those of the ever supremely 
lauded Leonardo, or from the draperies and hair of Tin- 
toretto's sacred figures, excepting that Raphael's draperies 
are beautiful, and Tintoretto’s bad—Raphael’s hair healthy 
and vigorous, and Tintoretto’s a good deal shabbier, and 
in less creditable order? But Raphael was the prime cor- 
rupter of Art! Did his grace and beauty corrupt Art 
more than the magnificent ostentation and anatomical 
power of Michael Angelo, the object of Mr. Ruskin’s 
boundless veneration? Was not Art corrupted rather 
because those who followed- could not comprehend the 
divine spirit of either of these great men, and contented 
themselves with imitating their more superficial charac- 
teristics or mere effects. It is lamentable that this inge- 
nious man should thus throw discreditable matter at the 
Serene meridian sun of Art, inevitably to recoil on him- 
self. His caricatured descri of Raphael’s Madonna is 
altogether false, ascribing to the painter motives and aims 
which every one acquainted with his works knows to be 
quite uncharacteristic of him in every respect, and all this 
Spleen, and want of candour, and unjust, uncharitable 
attributions of baseness, are put forth on high grounds of 
religion and morality ! 





interesting or touching d these 
complicated hosts of “Tetonstto-createnen ; and 
— sem bse the ig ——— ion 
of the picture di inted, little interested, 
and indeed anes be ci red. 

Why it should be considered “the most 
precious thing that Venice possesses,” it is 
entirely out of our power even to guess. In 
another passage Mr. Ruskin calls it “the most 
wonderful piece of pure, manly, and masterly 
oil-painting in the world.” We were unable, 
after several impartial attempts, totally unable 
to discover the grounds of this last opinion 
either. The picture does not a to us by 
any means a specimen of either first or second 
rate painting. The blotches of heavy black 
shadow, the abrupt scattered lights, and the 
disagreeable ashy paleness of much of the flesh 
tints, all frequently to be found in ‘Tintoretto’s 
pictures, may be partly attributable to the in- 
Juries of time, an partly to the painter’s known 
use of colours as fugitive as what we are apt 
to mistake for friendship; but the touch, as is 
also —a the case with oe is 
coarse and heavy. As a piece of painting, it 
cannot for one ena oe congateh with the 
roundness and living freshness of Rubens, or 
the exquisite lightness and graceful precision 
of Paul Veronese, or the crystalline purity of 
Bellini, or the tender and rich perfection of 
Titian; not to mention many other painters 
much inferior to any of these. Mr. Ruskin is 
acquainted with a vast number of objects and 
effects in nature (especially landscape nature), 
and no doubt can accurately decide whether the 
forms and hues have been accurately copied or 
not, up toacertain point; but his boundiess 
admiration of such workmanship as this, and 
of much thick, heavy, bad execution of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and we will add, his prepos- 
terous raptures at the hard, stiff, painfully- 
minute labouring of Lewis’s last year’s draw- 
ing, producing with such over lavish means, so 
thin and poor an effect, may well awaken a 
doubt whether he yet really knows what good 
ainting is. He tells us somewhere, that since 
fe first discoursed to us on Art, he has devoted 
ten years of his life unremittingly to the acqui- 
sition of a knowledge of the subject. Perhaps 
in another ten years a still further accumulation 
of knowledge may modify his views considerably, 
and induce him loudly to condemn much that 
he now authoritatively admires—with regard 
to such matters as we have now been discussing, 
as well as many others. 

Titian’s magnificent pictures in the Ducal 
Palace were, all but one, destroyed by fire the 
ear after his death; but his impetuous rival, 
intoretto, is abundantly represented there. 
With regard to Aim, as usual, our admiration 
for frequent manifestations of extraordina 

wer, is but too commonly checked and chille 
= coarse, heavy painting, and the unexpressive 
wholly uninteresting character of many of his 
allegorical or celestial groups, which seem in- 
ram see merely as exercises or exhibitions of 
technical skill, rather than as —_ to our 
imagination or finer feelings. fi , 
however, in the Sala delle "“Ouattro Porte, on 
that Sansovinian ceiling of bossy gold and 
azure, and pale statuary, above Titian’s great 
Grimani picture, and the four splendid marble 
portals of Palladio—his frescos there still 
afford glimpses of a magnificent spirit, but, 
alas! they are falling to pieces and spotted al 
over by the appearance of the plaster behind 
them. And P a touching loveliness scarcely in 
its kind rivalled in Venice, are those four sweet 
and innocent children a the 
rushes or on the grass, in the corners of 
the ceiling of the adjoining Atrio Quadrato. 
They are, we believe, ascribed to Tintoretto, 
but we have never seen anything else by him 
like them, or showing so tender an appreciation 
of infantine beauty and gentleness. Of his 











more dari 


productions, perhaps the finest 
here is that i 


oval, of Venice personified by 
an enthusiastic in brocade seated amid the 
clouds with many deities, in the ceiling of the 


Senate Hall, whose massy gilded 
fruits and flowers, and huge a eh and 
grasp the picture like the convolutions of some 
enormous sea-serpent. Some of Tintoretto’s 
here exhibit limbs disproportionate and 
distorted in their most difficult fore-shortened 
postures. But vigorous conceptions full of 
genius abound, by especially to be admired 3 
is that long group of figures of genii rising 
from the sea, like one h wavy column, 
with the various treasures of the deep, to pre- 
sent them to Venice, enthroned aloft. i 
full of animation and fine aerial movement. 
Something too much, however, is there in other 
works by Tintoretto here, of old doges kneel- 
ing before unintelligible aerial perso , who 
express little or nothing but the artist’s skill in 
ifficult postures, action, or foreshortenings. It 
is noticeable, by the way, that most of these same 
doges (who appear, on the whole, very little 
moved by all these displays of sacred patron- 
age) are disagreeable, and some of them even 
mean-looking old men, with shabbily-wrinkled, 
huckstering, or even maudlin faces. You could 
easily fancy that some of them had been worried 
out of all heart and spirit by the ever dogging 
civilities of the Ten, the Forty, and the Avvo- 
a: nay, in more than one instance, the 
ook somewhat heavy-eyed and muddled, as if, 
hopeless of political excitement and pleasures, 
mY thoroughly teased and worn out by all these 
various yet one-sided antagonistic councils, they 
had endeavoured too much to console them- 
selves with the wine of Clary and Cyprus, with 
the deeper satisfactions of the table—turbot 
from Malamoceo yonder, and more sanguiferous 
dainties from the pastures of the Brenta or 
Isonzo. Or were they in other instances, in which 
a hard, sordid eye seems still to aa under 
the ducal beretta, merchants, or bankers, taken 
from their counting-houses in part repayment 
of loans made to those who influenced the elec- 
tions, and also because of a mean spirit which 
was not likely to give much trouble to the all 
revalent oligarchy? ‘Tintoretto, no doubt, has 
Kes introduced their portraits with a valuable 
and highly commendable fidelity; but those 
aerial beings above thein are most wage | 
tiresome; and with regard to more supertici 
matters, the shadows are often so black and 
blotchy, the flesh tints so yellow or ashy, and 
the execution, we must say, sometimes 80 coarse 
and scene-painterly, that, on the whole, you 
are again tempted to be somewhat out of con- 
ceit with Tintoretto, till you pause in the Ante 
Collegio, or guard-room, before a picture of his 
so poetically conceived and admirably wrought, 
indeed so pleasing in all respects, that you 
wonder still more at the dull and uninteresting 
character of so many of the others. Yes, here, 
Il Furioso Tintoretto, \eaving ostentatious, 
barren displays of technical power, has once 
again had the gentleness and patience to make 
himself thoroughly agreeable. Ariadne, a beau- 
tiful and noble figure, is seated undraped on a 
rock, and Bacchus, profusely crowned with ivy, 
advances from the sea and offers her the nuptial 
ring; whilst above, Venus, her back towards 
you, lying horizontally in the pale blue air, as 
if the blue air were her natural couch, spreads, 
or rather kindles, a chaplet or circlet of stars 
round Adriadne’s head. Here, those who 
luxuriate in what is typical, may tell us, and 
probably not without truth, that Tintoretto 
wished to convey a graceful hint of Venice 
crowned by beauty and blessed with joy and 
abundance. Bacchus arising from the sea 
well signifies these latter gifts, and the watery 
path by which they came to her ; and the lonely 





island nymph to whom he presents the wedding 
ring, may be intended to refer to the situation 
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and original forlornness of Venice herself, 
when she sat in solitude amidst the sandy isles 
of the lagune, aloof from her parental shores, 
ravaged by the Hun or the Lombard. The 
pale yellow sunshine on these nude figures, and 
their light transparent shadows, and the mild 
temperate blue of the calm sea and air, almost 
completing the most simple arrangement of the 
colouring of the picture, are still beautiful, and 
no doubt were far more so before its lamentable 
fading, occasioned, it seems, by too much ex- 
posure to light: you feel quite out of doors, all 
on the airy cliffs, as you look on it, and almost 
taste the very freshness of the sea-breeze. 


With this picture of “ Ariadne,” painted | 


with Tintoretto’s most delicate, golden pencil, 
we would willingly have closed these researches, 
had not our Ruskinian notes urged us, almost 
perforce, after two works in the Ante Chiesetta 
—*St. George and the Dragon,” and “ St. An- 
drew and St. Jerome,” “ painted,” says the eulo- 
gist, “in Tintoret’s most quict and noble 
manner, and pre-eminently to be admired for 
their grave yet delicious colour.” This we 


| antly self-satisfying, janty wriling, to seduce 
us into the notion that there is in reality no 
such thing as brown in nature, in the face of 
numberless objects, in spite of the autumnal 
pomp of solemn groves, and especially of those 
deep, rich evening glowings, which Dante has, 
after all, justly denoted by his druna, and 
which we ourselves well remember to have 
enjoyed “at evening on the top of Fiesole,” 
under the scarlet clouds of sunset dispersed 
above the Carrara peaks—this, all this, is 
simply ridiculous, the mere humorsome par- 
tiality of one who himself is but too apt to 
substitute his prejudices and the exaggerations 
of his seldom-resting fancy for the plainest and 
most obvious facts, strict as he is against that 
fault in others ;—a lamentable habit in a critic, 
surely, whose prime office it is to make dis- 
tinctions clear, sober-mindedly, instead of con- 
fusing, and sometimes burlesquing, the objects 
under consideration, with the aid of an in- 
different style of humour, to the mystification 
and ilaalion especially of that weaker herd 





found out to be one more of those wonderful | 


stretches of admiration which, a week ago, 


would have surprised us greatly, but by this | 


time, of course, surprise on such gag was 
altogether over with us. Oh, w 
gainly, uninteresting picture is that of the 


yhat an un- | 


ugly and ungraceful princess seated on the | 


dragon by St. George; and in the other what 
ordinary saints are those! Nor is the grave 


colour in either, in our opinion, worthy of the | 
enthusiastic praise bestowed on it. Indeed, | 


we should not have thought it worth while to | 


take the reader into this same Ante Chicsetta 
at all, but that these pictures afford a some- 
what amusing instance of Mr. Ruskin’s incon- 
sistent and extravagant way of writing. It 
will be remembered how copiously he inveighs 
against the colour brown, which is so much 
his capital aversion as a prevalent hue with the 
obnoxious Jater schools, that when he finds his 


favourite Dante applying it to twilight shades | 


and dark water, apparently so pleased with it 
as even to lay on a couple of layers in the 
words bruna bruna, Mr. Ruskin very coolly 
and quietly assumes that the poet (although 
the most intensely accurate of bards in his 
expressions) did not know the meaning of the 
word he was using, and meant dark gre 

instead! And then, having jumped at this 
conclusion, and becoming puzzled immediately 
that Dante should not have acknowledged the 
existence of brown at all—his browns being in 
fact all grey (oh, admirably solid yet modest 
foundation for the inquiry !), Mr. Ruskin pro- 
ceeds to relate complacently how “one of our 
best living colourists ” accounted in some mea- 
sure for the poet’s comfortably assumed omis- 
sion, by telling him that he “had found there 
was no brown in nature, what we call brown 
— always a variety either of orange or 
purple.” * But here im the Ducal Palace, in 
oo harmony with all this most sensitive, 
and, indeed, almost anxious anti-brownishness, 
Mr. Ruskin tells us that the productions of 
his favourite colourist—which . admires su- 
premely for their colour—* are nearly all brown 
and grey,” and that “he would rather have 
these two small drown pictures” (we use his 
identical words) “than all the other small 
pictures in Venice put together which Tintoret 
painted with bright colours for altar-pieces.” 

_ Now, independently of much admirable and 
indeed very superb brown in Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Reynolds, and others, we have, no 
doubt, had too much brown in Art—bad brown 
especially ; and to guard us against a repeti- 
tion of the excess might have been well 
enough, but to endeavour, in pages of abund- 





* Is there no medium between this o 

. range and purple? 
What does the orange become when it begins to 7A set in 
the shadows of a warm toned atmusphere ? 


of followers, unfortunately so numerous amongst 
us, who are utterly in the thraldom of elo- 
uence, and so much more easily convinced 
through their ears by copious and confident 
words than through their own proper eyes. 
How whimsical is his assumed denial of brown 
by his favourite poet, contrasted with his ad- 
miration of his favourite colourist’s use of it : 
how unjust and one-sided his voluminous abhor- 
rence of the gloom and “ feelingless man- 
nerism” of the later men, and his toleration 
or ignoring of so much of similar qualities in 
his idol Tintoretto, whose frequent blackness, 
heaviness, and coarseness, are the less excus- 
able, inasmuch as he was, so far as they are 
concerned, a recreant Venetian, sinning in 
opposition to his original gift, and with the 
very finest influences of colour and brightness 
beaming about him. 

Candidly, we cannot help suspecting that 
Mr. Ruskin, notwithstanding all his ingenuity 
and extraordinary activity of thought, all his 
| powers of description and analysis, has not 
| quite hit upon his proper vocation. His fore- 
| most and prevailing gift we take to be a bril- 





| an but excitable and eminently /ugacious 


fancy, such as is ever prone and precipitate to 
give its own high colourings, from vehement 
likings or dislikings, and to start away from 
the object professed to be contemplated, into 
its own airy regions; a quality, when predo- 
miuant, fatal to just criticism, whose office is, 
of course, to present things as they are in 
themselves, apart from these subjective or 
modifying influences. Yes, “ Memoirs of my 
Fancy,” we venture respectfully to submit 
once more, would have been better, or perhaps 
“Fra Giovanni’s Pilgrimage,” in ‘which these 
free sallies and soarings of the mind would, in 
their more successful stances, have possessed 
a pure and unalloyed value, being modestly 
submitted as such, and not as descriptive criti- 
cism authoritatively promulgated as from a 
judgment-seat, to exalt one man and condemn 
another. An awful act, this last, not to be 
ventured on so lightly; and if done coarsely or 
wildly, as offensive, no doubt, to the illustrious 
spirits of those bepraised as to those censured, 
as Tintoretto’s ghost may hereafter in the 
other world prove to his eulogist, by asking 
him why he doomed his unfortunate works to 
disappoint everybody. That chapter on “ Ima- 
gination Penetrative,” in all that regards this 
painter, we certainly take to be the master- 
vlece, so far as we know, of imagination predi- 
ective, fugacious, combustible, explosive. It 
is indeed weightily valuable as a psychological 
| lesson, showing how far an excitable, head- 
| strong faney has the power of ignoring the 
actual, and substituting the airy offspring of 
its own likings and wishes. On the aa we 
| believe that Mr. Ruskin leaves Tintoretto pre- 
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cisely where he found him, having failed utterly 
in the attempt to put him forward as an 
imaginative genius of the highest order; since 
the thoughts he adduces as entitling him to 
that eminence are, in fact, either not in exist. 
ence in his works, or else poor, trivial, or 
erroneous without exception. Tintoretto will 
we suppose, continue to rank just as formerly, 
as a very energetic, but not delicately or a 
limely imaginative painter of the second class— 
one strong in scenic conceptions, and in the 
more superficial and decorative resources of his 
art, but poor, very poor, in the higher requi- 
sites of expression and character—a kind of 
Venetian Rubens in short; not so fleshily 
coarse as the Fleming, but far inferior to him 
in poetic fire and exuberance of invention (such 
as rolls forth as from the very cornucopia of 
Plenty herself), and also much beneath him, 
as every other painter is, in rendering in a 
magnificent manner the very health, bloom, 
and active pulses of physical life. Indeed, we 
cannot help wishing that Mr. Ruskin had 
chosen ee for his second stalking-horse 
instead of Tintoretto. Without being, so far 
as we are able to discover, in any considerable 
degree “typical” in his modes of treatment, 
we believe him to be a far more legitimate 
subject for the purposes of fine encomiastic 
writing ; besides, he is as little generally un- 
derstood and appreciated as Turner himself 
was formerly. A far more fruitful tree than 
Tintoretto would have been shaken; he would 
have filled out the splendid robes of eulogy 
with a portlier grace. How much unappre- 
hended grace, infantine loveliness, and sweet 
and naive human expression, how much magui- 
ficence and true poetic fire have been unhappily 
concealed from us by his too Belgian delacht 
in lusty health, and bloom, and animal vigour. 
But should we turn away for ever from all 
those excellent former things we have just 
mentioned, and hosts of others, simply because 
they have become, in a great number of in- 
stances somewhat too lusty and fat ? 

A ——_ object in this essay has been to 
yut the reader on his guard against inordinate 
habits of praise on the part of a writer whose 
confident eloquence gives him for the present a 
far too absolute influence over large numbers 
of captivated hearers. We will close our 
observations with a brief protest against that 
equally ill-founded censure and depreciation of 
some of our greatest literary men, in which he 
indulges in his recent volumes, singling out, 
especially for opprobrium and contempt, as we 
shall show, one whom most just and generous 
men, really acquainted with his works, would 
be warmly desirous of defending. In these 
criticisms of Mr. Ruskin, cynicism has as- 
sumed its most insidious and mischievous form, 
—the theological. Having, according to his own 
admission, passed most of his days in the in- 
tense contemplations and abstractions of soli- 
tude, he has, by an almost inevitable conse- 
quence, weakened in his breast most of the 
ordinary social sympathies. In the tender 
passion (to take one large instance) he seems 
to feel no interest, and very little indeed in 
those domestic virtues and enjoyments which 
spring from and surround it; and he has got 
himself far too much into the way of estimat- 
ing things in the sour and austere spirit of 
some mortified anchorite ; insomuch that he is 
dissatisfied even with men whose gracious gift 
and first object it was to afford pleasant relax- 
ation, restorative amusemeut, remission from 
mental care, to their fellow-creatures,—such as 
our great novelist and dramatist,—simply be- 
cause they did not utterly spoil their work 
with brain-fussing, intellect-oppressing, mono- 
maniacal considerations of ‘hecleny and ascetic 
morality, such as appear to have grievously 
narrowed and weakened his own mind. Ilis 
morbid analysis of Scott, on this ascetic pria- 
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ciple, in which he says that he “knows no 
poetry so sorrowful as his,” and “that all his 
thoughts were in their outcome and end less 
than nothing and vanity,” is one of the most 
mistakenly dismal and nauseating passages in 
literature, always excepting his half-patronising 
estimate of Shakspere, in which our bard of 
bards is looked down upon from the supremacy 
of that “specular mount,” Denmark Hill, as 
an imperfect mind, decidedly of a secondary 
order, also because not sufficiently accompanied 
by theology in its flights, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
favourite fashion. ‘It was necessary,” we are 
told, “that he should deprive himself even of 
his conscience, in order to be able to sympa- 
thise so completely with all creatures.” In 
this respect we always thought Shakspere the 
most conscientious of writers, inasmuch as he 
reports of every one with the most perfect 
impartiality, fulness, and fairness, nothing ex- 
tenuating, and setting down nought in malice, 
and giving his worst of villains their due. 
Had om Fone ssessed a conscience, it 
would, we are profoundly told, have made him 
unjust to these latter: as if injustice were 
a natural consequence of conscientiousness ! 
Then we are informed that it was necessary 
for Shakspere to be “ utterly without purpose ; 
that he was forbidden of heaven to have any 
plans. To do any good, or get any good in 
the common sense of good, was not to be 
within his permitted range of work; not for 
him the founding of institutions, the preaching 
of doctrines, or the repression of abuses, 
Neither he nor the sun did on any morning 
that they rose together receive charge from 
their Maker concerning such things.” To 
which it may be answered, that to teach us the 
human heart and character in their varieties, 
to show by what insidious sophisms our pas- 
sions attain the mastery over us, to instruct us 
so that we may know ourselves and others, 
and r~ ) our sympathies to the world’s 
width, and regard our fellow-creatures with 
such palliations as justice and truth require, 
was purpose and plan enough, and “good in 
the common sense of good,” such as no other 
man uninspired ever accomplished. And as he 
effected this, we need not be disappointed that 
he, a poet, a literary man, did not likewise 
found institutions, preach doctrines, or practi- 
cally attempt the repression of abuses. The 
passage last quoted, in which Mr. Ruskin with 
quiet decision alludes to the Creator as having 
views with regard to the poet in harmony 
with his own purblind paradoxes, is for modesty, 
propriety, and what is commonly called good 
taste, exquisite, and altogether richly charac- 
teristic. We think it may be pretty safely 
assumed, and stated, without presumption, that 
on the morning when he penned these para- 
graphs Mr. Ruskin had not “ received charge” 
to criticise Shakspere. 

So far, however, all this ambitious and rest- 
less plunging after profundity, which, diving 
past the pearls and golden sands of the clear 
deep, does nothing but stir up and fetch aloft 
gravel and mud from beneath, speaks sufli- 
ciently for itself; but, perhaps, not so his 
harsher and more unqualified attacks on others. 
If there is anything in his writings to us more 
painful than the rest, it is the ruthless, cold, 
and summary way in which he will drag for- 
ward and sacrifice the fame and character of 
certain other departed great men, for the very 
small purpose of giving point to some austere 
ascetic sentiment, or of heightening the vivacity 
of a paragraph. «If there is a writer whom we 
should in former days have conceived to be 
respected by him it is Shelley, since he himself 
in some of his best passages resembles him 
even remarkably. The most poetical of his 
descriptions, in which the fine landscape ima- 
gery is heightened by the colourings of a bril- 
liaut fancy, are like faint echoes of the soaring 





skylark amongst the ts, the wondrous 
laureate of the clouds. Kind yet Shelley is the 
very poet now most frequently introduced by 
Mr. Ruskin in his writings to perform the 
mean office of foil to what he admires, to set 
off as a dark and impure ow his own 
ex radiancy, and to be morally and 
intellectually misrepresented in unfeeling and 
insulting | Thus we have, without 
explanation or further comment, “ ion- 
ate, unprincipled men like Shelley,” though 
Shelley’s mora/ principles are certainly con- 
spicuous enough throughout his works, and at 
least as gentle, disinterested, loving, pure, and 
near the true Christian morality in several of 
the most essential points as those of any of 
the other poets of his day; whilst amongst them 
none equalled him in the courage, and few in 
the ' ect sincerity, with which they were put 
forth. Secondly, we read with no small access 
of illumination that “Keats has no more real 
sympathy with Nature than he has with a 
bottle of claret; and Shelley is nearly the same, 
but with even more troublesome selfishness.” 
The ardent philanthropist (whether or not mis- 
taken in some points does not affect the ques- 
tion of selfishness), and cordial, helpful, 
generous friend, is not very iously or 
temperately denoted by these wonle, “trouble- 
some selfishness.” And, by-and-bye, we have 
Shelley shown up on Mr. Ruskin's oratorical 
platform again, to be as briefly stigmatised as 
impious, though few men have ever felt a more 
habitual love and tender reverence for most 
good and noble things, except (as we take 
eave to lament no whit less than Mr. Ruskin) 
the doctrinal part of that religion which his un- 
happy scepticism—something palliated, surely, 
by the circumstances of his early life—estranged 
him from. Surely it does not evince much 
delicacy of moral perception, much justice or 
charity, to apply to so noble and geutle a suf- 
ferer the 4 unmitigated, untender term 
“impious.” Finally—but this is amusing—we 
find him exhibited in the decretals sent forth 
from our temporary Vatican of criticism, as an 
example of a morbid temperament, looked 
down upon as from a serene superior height, 
as a mind of the weaker class. Truly, he was so, 
in some sort, and very pitiably. But the author 
of the “Ode to the Skylark,” and the “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” and the “Cenci,” should 
have been designated as such, not frigidly or 
haughtily, but with the gentleness and tender- 
ness of a deep fellow-feeling by one far more 
so—by one of so morbid a temperament as to 
give forth all this thoroughly unhealthy inflam- 
mation about ‘Tintoretto—by one so weak that 
he rarely has the power of describing anything 
without almost spoiling his description by some 
touch of exaggeration proceeding from the 
excitability of his fancy, or nauseating his 
readers with some hard and austere assumption 
of a religious tone, in which the elements indis- 
pensable to religious writing of any value, such 
as modesty, truth, justice, and candour, are 
habitually wanting. It is a religion this with 
which the fancy seems to be incessantly on fire, 
but the heart the while appears to remain cold 
and untouched; indeed, the main tendency of 
his writings in this respect (like so much of 
the other religious writing with which our 
press teems now-a-days) seems to us to be 
rather to weaken religion in our human hearts, 
its healthy, active, and happy seat, and to 
make it restlessly, painfully, consumingly burn 
in the mere dreaming faculty—the intellect and 
imagination. Mr. Ruskin is indignant with 
Blackwood for having recommended Keats to 
return to his gallipots. But is it not better to 
depreciate even to that extent the literary pro- 
ductions of living men, than thus to cast rude 
and coarse opprobrium, as he has done, on the 
moral as well as intellectual character of the 
voiceless, unreplying dead ? 
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THE ENGRAVINGS AND ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


Tlavino discussed the picture treasures of Art in 
the most modern of our Crystal Palaces at Old 
Trafford, let it now be our business to bestow some 
amount of attention on that very important “younger 
sister of the arts,”"—the art of Engraving. It yields 
in patient dexterity to none, while in its power of 
disseminating the noblest works of genius among 
every nation and people it surpasses all; adapting 
itself, as it does, to the pleasures and the pockets 
of the humblest votary of Art; enlivening the 
homes of the cottager even more thau those of its 
wealthier lovers, by touches of beauty, or glimpses of 
happy life dear to “ the sons of toil.” No one cau 
sce the joy-lit, earnest faces of the Lancashire work- 
ing men and their wives, as they gaze on the Art 
exhibited now in Manchester, without feeling that 
good pictures are moral agents, yet too much over- 
looked in our English world of never-ceasing work ; 
while the peasant pays his humble quota of honour 
to the artist who delineates country life so well. 

It is perhaps not possible to overrate the great 

that the art of engraving has done for man- 
ind. It is tothe painter what printing is to the 
author; it multiplies his unit a thousand fold, and 
scatters his genius and thoughts over the whole 
world, These pages would want their pictured 
comments, and our Journal lose its most useful 
charm, if we were not aided by the durin of the 
engraver on metal or wood; patient Art-labourers 
who assist the press in its most graceful mission— 
that of conveying a familiar knowledge of Art, in all 
its phases, to the homes of all people. 
ere is no more curious fact than this, that 
while the art of engraving can be traced to the 
most ancient era, the discovery of its power to 
disseminate itself by printed copies did not occur 
for some thousand of years afterwards, The ancient 
Egyptians, before the time of Moses, engraved plates 
of metal, having lines incised, from which impressivus 
may be printed in an ordinary way by the rolling 
press; but the means of effecting so —— a pro- 
cess remained undiscovered until the early part of 
the fifteeuth century of the Christian era. The 
series of engravings so patiently collected at Mau- 
chester “ begins at the Peginning,” and very pro- 
perly commences with a specimen of Egyptian 
engraving at a period of 3000 years previously to the 
resent era; the plate from which it was impressed 
eing taken by Dr. Mead from a mummy, now pre- 
served in the British Muscum. It is the con- 
tribution of E. Holmes, Esq., who died while 
forming this curious collection for the instruction 
of the Manchester people, and whose death was 
probably accelerated by his earnest endeavours to 
perfect it. 

The elegant designs frequently incised on Greek 
mitrors are equally capable of multiplication by the 
printing press, and many have been so printed in 
modern days; Roman, Saxon, Norman, and Me- 
diwval decoration of the same sort may be success- 
fully reproduced in a similar manner; but it was 
reserved for Tomaso Finiguerra, of Florence, who 
lived in the first half of the fifteenth century, to 
create the art of printing from engraved lines on 
metal. He was a goldsmith, and, in accordance 
with the taste of his day, was employed in de- 
corating his work with engraving, the lines being 
tilled with a black composition termed nie//o, con- 
sisting of copper, silver, lead, and sulphur, which 
left an appearance on the metal as if an engrav- 
ing had been printed on its surface. To test the 
work before this composition was filled into the 
lines, a cast was taken in clay, sulphur was then 
melted into the cast, and a perfect counterpart of 
the original plate taken; a viscid ink, made from 
lamp-black, was used to fill in these lines, aud the 
effect proposed by the engraver tested ney 
While Finiguerra was one day thus employed, 
noticed that the ink left the clear mark of his 
engraving on the cloth used to clean the surface of 
the sulphur, and this discovery induced him to try 
if the same effect would be obtained by impressing 
damped paper upon his work. The trial was suc- 
cessful ; eventually a thicker and blacker ink was 
employed,—and thus the art of printing from en- 
| graved lines became a new gift to the world. 
| ‘These early proofs—for such are they—are of 
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the greatest possible variety; the Manchester exhi- 
bition is singularly rich in specimens liberally leut 
by their proprietors, the larger number being from 
the collections of R. S. Holford, Esq., and the Rev. 
Dr. Wellesley, of Oxford. So remarkable a collec- 
tion of early engravings has never been seen under 
one roof before; and grim and strange as many 
may appear to eyes unaccustomed to their peculiar 
features, there are many traces of noble imaginings 
in the art that was predestined to multiply the 
painter’s ideas. In some instances we find the 
inter himself practising this mode of spreading 
is work, and these autographs—as they may be 
termed—are of much value. However rude they 
may be, the master-mind guides the hand, and it 
is visible in the bold etching of Andrea Mantegna, 
thongh wanting the graces of finished engraving. 
The Italian engravers scem to have regarded the 
new art with little consideration; and we must 


- look to the German engravers of the fifteenth cen- 


tury for its popularisation, and for the real esta- 
blishment of the print-trade. Several practised the 
art, and with such improvements that beauty, 
clearness, and depth of line were perfected in their 
works, though the names of the industrious artists 
have not descended to our day. Such were the 
engravers known as “the Master of 1466,” “the 
Master of the Navette,” &c.; but it was Martin 
Schonganer, often called Schoen, of Colmar, and 
Israel von Mecken, or Mecheln, of Malines, who 
first made themselves known as engravers by pro- 
fession. Their first period ranged from the middle 
to the close of the fifteenth century, when a greater 
than all appeared in the old town of Nuremberg, a 
man destined to give the greatest impetus to the 
art—Albert Durer. This wonderful artist, who 
combined within himself the knowledge and practice 
of all the arts,—who could design for goldsmiths, or 
decorate their works with engraving—paint portrait, 
history, or saintly legend, and draw and engrave 
it afterwards, either in metal or wood, or carve in 
stone or wood figures of the utmost delicacy,—this 
artist first saw the great power the art of engraving 
possessed of disseminating design. He devoted him- 
self to perfecting it ; and how well he succeeded let 
the walls of the Manchester exhibition tell. Where 
shall we find in his own day, or long after, engray- 
ings equal to those from his hand? His “ Adam 
and Eve,” and “St. Hubert,” abound in manipu- 
lative excellence ; his “‘ Knight of Death,” equally 
fine, is full of the wild imaginings of the German 
mind, and gave the Baron de la Motte Fouqué the 
idea of his charming tale, called “ Sintram.” But 
it was his marvellous woodcuts that popularised the 
art of engraving, and spread the fame of the artist 
over Europe. It is pleasant to look upon the honest, 
earnest, face of Durer here, boldly delineated by his 
own hand: how grand and simple too are the few 
powerful lines upon the large woodcut head of the 
Saviour beside it ; how mystic and strange his first 
at series of cuts illustrative of the Apocalypse ; 
ow simple and true those devoted to the life of the 
Virgin, and the Passion of the Saviour! They were 
spread far and wide, and the “divine Raffaelle” 
himself complimented the Nuremberg painter, and 
exchanged works with him. The Italian artist 
had an equal perception with the German of the 
Jatent power of the art, and he engaged Mare 
Antonio Raimondi to engrave his designs on copper ; 
he superintended the work, kept the engraver in his 
own house, and paid all the necessary expenses, 
From that day forth, engraving, as a fine art, was 
firmly and nobly established. 

There are very many examples of these fine prints 
executed under Raffaelle’s eye, by Mare Antonio, in 
the collection ; but one of the most interesting is 
an unfinished print, which clearly depicts this great 
engravers mode of working. It is the allegorical 
figure of Peace, contributed by Dr. Wellesley, one 
of the most liberal collectors who have enriched 
the Art-treasures here. The print was left un- 
finished, the outline and middle tint only is engraved, 


. and the lighter and darker lines added with a pen, 


which appears tu have been his mode of working. 
His prints have higher scholastic power than is 
displayed by Durer; their Art is purer, because 
im with Italian, and not German, sentiment ; 
t, a8 engravings, they do not equal in clearness 
and finish the works of the Nuremberg citizen. 
Contemporary with Durer, Lucas van Leyden 
practised engraving in the Dutch town whence he 





was named, and copied all the work of Durer. They 
were soon rivalled by a host of other practisers of 
the art, and in this collection we may trace its 
onward progress to the present day, so complete is 
the dene at Manchester. Of the “little 
masters” of Germany, such as Albert Altdorffer, 
Henry Aldegrever, and the Behams, there are many 
examples; and never was the art of delicate en- 
graving carried farther than by these patient men ; 
whose works are, however, never deficient in artistic 
effect, or proper vigour of touch. It was reserved 
for such engravers as Jerome Wierix, of Amsterdam, 
and the numerous family of De Passe, of Utrecht, 
to carry engraving to its utmost pitch of elabora- 
tion without destroying its general excellence ; their 
works require a magnifying-glass to fully appre- 
ciate the infinite labour which has produced them ; 
but all this labour is properly subservient to a 
broad general effect: they are not merely works 
of patience and time—it is Art and labour wedded 
harmoniously. 

Engraving as an art sui generis—expressing by 
line alone what artists express by tint—reached its 
culminating point at the early part of the seventeenth 
century, for at that time pure lines were adopted for 
the entire work; they were never confused in a 
mass for the purpose of obtaining deep shadow, and 
they were laid in with strict attention to form, so 
that the drawing of every object was expressed in 
every line of the graver. Engraving consequently 
became an art by itself; it was a translation into 
another language of the work of the painter—not 
a mere imitation of his chiaroscuro by a heap of 
lines. In the works of H. Goltzius, we find the 
most exquisite examples of this propriety of line, 
and it would not be possible to quote an engraver 
who exhibits his art in all its purity more strikingly 
than he. Each line “tells,” and flows over every 
surface with the most perfect knowledge of its form; 
his works will bear examination with pleasure for 
this quality alone, though they are never deficient in 
boldness or general effect. In Callot we trace the 
same qualities; and his grotesque imaginings are 
most powerfully expressed in lines as bold as are his 
conceptions. Another French artist, Claude Mellan, 
carried this love of pure line to an extreme; he had 
the custom of making one line do the whole of his 
labour, by thickening it in its course. Thus the face 
of the Saviour, here exhibited, is entirely formed by 
one spiral line commencing at the tip of the nose, 
and encircling the entire plate, increasing in its 
width as shadows are demanded : a certain softness of 
effect is the result of this method. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a poverty in the style which had few followers, 
nor can it be considered but as an artistic eccen- 
tricity. 

English engraving dates from the reign of James I. ; 
and its earliest professor was William Hole, who 
studied in the school of the’ Flemish engravers, and 
whose works are chiefly remarkable for soundness 
of line. At this time Elstracke and Delaram were 
employed in English portraiture, and were succeeded 
by an English artist, William Faithorne, whose 
works in this way have never been excelled: to his 
acknowledged success we may attribute the foun- 
dation of a native school of engraving, for it was 
previously the custom to send to Holland or Ger- 
many for such engravings as were required for book 
illustration. Robert White, George Vertue, and 
Sir Robert Strange, successfully practised the art 
from the days of Faithorne until the close of the 
last century, in company with many minor engravers 
of portraiture; while Woollet, Bartolozzi, and 
Sharp, carried the art to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence in copying landscape and history. 

Artists were not idle during all this time; but 
availed themselves of the durin frequently. There 
are few of the great painters who have not engraved. 
Durer is believed to have been the first to discover 
the art of etching, or corroding by means of acid, 
lives made on a plate covered with composition— 
a process by which a large amount of tedious labour 
is spared. The art was a favourite with painters 
who wished to translate into lines their designs, 
and spread their copies. Claude, Vandyke, Poussin, 
Ostade, Waterloo, Potter, Berghem, Ruysdael, Both, 
all practised the art; but none with such celebrity 
and peculiar effect as Rembrandt, whose etchings 
are among the most coveted (and most expensive) 
treasures of the connoisseur. The collection is rich 
in specimens of all these works, and contains some 





es 


at rarities. Among the most important is an 
ndia-paper impression of Rembrandt’s great work 
“ Christ Healing the Sick,” known as “the hundred 
guilder print,” because the artist esteemed it as his 
best work, and refused to take less money for an 
impression in his life-time ; good impressions would 
now fetch more than £200, and this proof may be 
estimated at any assumed value. Of the “Sabre” 
print, only four are known, and one of the finest is 
at Manchester. It is exhibited with the subject as 
cut down to a simple study of a head by Rembrandt 
himself, and on looking at the original we are 
tempted to believe that the reason for this was the 
very inaccurate drawing of the right arm of the 
figure. Rembrandt printed his own plates, and his 
great knowledge of chiaroscuro led him to try the 
effect of leaving shades of ink on the surface of the 
copper, or allowing it to be deposited on the paper 
from the “bur” raised by the etching-needle. The 
curious series of impressious showing the varieties 
of effect adopted by him in the treatment of one 
print, “the Flight into Egypt,” is worthy of study ; 
while his grandeur of light is strikingly exemplified 
in “the Resurrection of Lazarus,” and his power as 
a portrait-painter in the noble heads of his Amster- 
dam merchant patrons. 

A new art made its appearance in Holland at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—the art of 
Mezzotinto engraving. It was once popularly be- 
lieved to have been invented by Prince Rupert, who 
gave a specimen engraved by his own hand to John 
Evelyn, to publish in his “ Sculptura,” 1662; and 
he also allowed Vaillant to engrave his portrait 
and style him “ inventor of the art ;” but the honour 
is undoubtedly due to another soldier, Louis von 
Siegen, who taught the prince while he served in 
the wars of the Low Countries. Siegen’s earliest 
work at Manchester is a portrait of Amelia, Land- 
gravine of Hesse, finished in 1657, but he had 
engraved a portrait of the Queen of Bohemia in 1643. 
Caspar Furstenberg, a canon of Mayence, was his 
pupil; and three specimens of his ability are at 
Manchester ; as well as “the Little St. Christopher” 
by Thomas, of Ypres, remarkable for its moonlight 
effect ; all of which were engraved before the earliest 
dated work of Prince Rupert, the “ Executioner of 
St. John,” which was completed in 1658. The art 
seems to have been principally practised in the Low 
Countries, and never reached any great excellence 
until Mac-Ardell, John Raphael Smith, and Richard 
Earlom for the first time produced engravings which 
rivalled in delicacy washed or crayon drawings. 
The noble series of prints from Turner’s “ Liber 
Studiorum” are able exponents of the power and 
beauty of the art. 

Wood-engraving, from the earliest to the latest 
examples, is also well represented -here. The grim 
old prints from “the block books” of the Low 
Countries exhibit the infancy of the art. These 
books are so called from the fact that type and 
picture were all cut on one block, the size of a folio 
page, and printed by friction from the surface. They 
consist of little more than rude outline, until the 
time of Durer, who may be said to have first estab- 
lished it as a fine art. With him flourished Hans 
Burgkmair, Lucas Cranach, and others, who were 
succeeded by Jost Ammon, Solomon Bernard, and 
many more, extensively employed in book illustra- 
tion until the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the art ceased to be patronised; and although it 
never actually “ died out,” was so far forgotten, that 
on its revival by Bewick, of Newcastle, he was 
popularly considered as “the inventor of the art.” 
He was certainly the inventor of that style of wood- 
engraving which imitates painter-like effects, and 
expresses drawing by touches of the graver; for 
before his time wood-engraving was a mechanical 
rendering of lines laid down on the surface of a wood- 
block by a draughtsman, and a wood-engraver had 
little else to do but cut away the space between 
them. It is wonderful to note the power Bewick 
possessed of expressing, by cutting with his graver 
in a block of wood, the foligge of trees, the 
foam of the sea, the plumage of birds, or every 
aspect of nature; it was a certainty of hand, the 
result of a deep study of the things he represented ; 
and though his works have been surpassed in smooth- 
ness of effect, and carefulness of finish, they have 
never yet been equalled in vigorous truth. In the 
167 specimens of his labours contributed by the 
Rev. T. Hugo, we see every variety of his peculiar 
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power, and they are well worth studying. Of his 
successors in the art, there are many examples; the 
highest rank is taken by John Thompson, and the 
living engravers, Williams, Linton, Jackson, and 
Dalziel deserve due honour, which must be also 
aecorded to Jewitt, the best of architectural en- 
gravers, 

If we would see the ambitious character of early 
wood-engraving as regards size, we must go back to 
the days of Durer, and look upon “the Triumphal 
Arch of the Emperor Maximilian,” which is nearly 
ten feet in height by nine in breadth; the long 
views and ceremonies of Venice, after the designs of 
Titian ; or the “ Destruction of Pharaoh,” engraved 
by Andreani, of Milan. Very large imens also 
oceur of chiaroscuro engraving, by which the effect 
of painting was produced by b masses of colour 
deposited from a series of blocks, but it is an art 
ody satisfactory to the eye in modern examples. 

The modern masters of the art of engraving are 
also well exhibited at Manchester—but their works 
are happily so well known, and easy of access, that 
we do not feel called upou to dwell, in detail, on 
their varied excellences; suffice it to say, that the 
British school of engraving is worthily upheld by its 
living professors, who may be successfully rivalled, 
but not excelled, by their continental brethren. 


In the opening paper of the Manchester exhibi- 
tion, published in our June number, we alluded to the 
collection of armour, as “perhaps the most inter- 
esting and instructive division of the whole series of 
ancient works” contained in the building. Happily 
for England, its inhabitants have known s0 little of 
the practical part of war, since the day of Charles I., 
—when Cavalier and Puritan opposed each other 
with a fury, as if in blood, as in opinion, they were 
foreign to each{other,—that much public interest has 
never been exhibited in studying collections of 
ancient armour; nor have we ever had many col- 
lectors. Our knowledge of its history and pecu- 
liarities is chiefly owing to the late Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, who wrote two series of volumes on 
armour, arranged the national collection in the 
Tower, and collected the extraordinary assemblage 
at Goodrich Court, his modern antique home on the 
banks of the Wye, in Herefordshire. 

In this, as in all other collections, we must not 
expect to find very ancient specimens of such 
defences as were adopted to ensure the personal 
safety of the warrior. Sir Samuel himself despaired 
of obtaining specimens earlier than the fifteenth c cen- 
tury; but the determined research of other anti- 
quaries has brought to light early examples, which 
are, however, generally restricted to head-pieces and 
minor defences. The Earl of Warwick has contri- 
buted the most ancient, a heaume of the twelfth 
century, or of the earlier part of the thirteenth; 
it was discovered in the ruins of Eynsford Castle, 
Kent. It is barrel-shaped, with a flat top, and was 
worn over the iron cap of the knight, resting on the 
shoulders, and having only a slit across the face 
for the convenience of seeing. The many curious 
effigies in the Temple Church, London, exhibit 
knights in similar heaumes, and they also give the 
best extant representation of the entire armour of 
the period, with its ringed chain-mail covering the 
entire body of the knight, and the long sleeveless 
surcoat over all. 

The next specimen in point of date is the heaume 
of Sir Richard Pembridge, from the Meyrick col- 
lection. This nobleman died in 1375, and this 
heaume was originally suspended over his tomb in 
Hereford Cathedral ; it is perforated with a series of 
holes for breathing, but has only the slit across the 
centre for sight, as in the earlier specimen just alluded 
to, showing the slow growth of change in war- 
like defences. Our only guide for the knowledge 
of arms and armour in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries are the drawings in manuscripts, or effigies 
and brasses in churches, as executed by contemporary 
hands. It is not till the time of Henry VI. that we 
meet with complete suits of ancient armour, one of 
which, from the national collection in the Tower, is 
placed on the south side of the nave at Manchester. 

It will be instructive to trace briefly the history 
of armour up to this time. Commencing with 
ringed-mail or chain-mail, additions of plate were 
adopted to cover the knees and elbows about the 
time of Edward I.; and this led to the further 
adoption of defences of solid plate for the leg and 





arm; then came breast-plates; so that in the reign 
of Edward III., the knight appeared in the field en- 
cased in plate armour, the old chain-mail being only 
retained for the gussets and gorget, where pliability 
was . Armour in some degree “ followed 
the fashion,”’ and we can trace whimsical varieties in 
its form, dictated by a desire to imitate civil cos- 
tume: thus the suit of the time of Henry VI. 
exhibits the sharply-pointed toe then fashionable ; 
while one of the contains a monstrous 
specimen of ity in a long-toed solleret of the 
middle of the fifteenth century (contributed by Mr. 
James, of Aylesbury), which at least eight 
inches in advance of the foot, and is made to screw 
on the toes, when the knight was in the stirrup ; it 
is a copy, in a minor of the long-toed 
shoe then fashionable, which hindered the wearer 
from walking until its tip was held up by a chain 
fastened to the leg of the wearer, as narrated by the 
old chroniclers, 

The helmets, bascinets, salades, and other de- 
fences of the head, are extremely curious and per- 
fect as a series. In looking cursorily at these quaiut 
old pieces of metal, the ordinary visitor may be 
inclined to — such unattractive things ; it is 
——. therefore, to point out their value, b 
noting that many are unique, and that all, as a Pm 
lection, are so; for in no public or private arm 
is the series so complete as the one now in Man- 
chester, which has been contributed from many 
sources, and is not likely to be united again for the 
use of the historic student. 

When the knight had been, by general custom, 
thus encased in armour, the ingenuity of the 
armourer was exerted to adapt its form to the best 
advantage, or vary it with the caprice of fashion. 
Extra defences were also invented to fasten on the 
complete suit, and portions of the shoulder and 
knee-pieces were elongated, or turned, to cause 
a lance to pass off from adangerous juncture, With 
the reign of a I., came the great and lastin 
improvement in plate, free of all fanciful freaks, an 
really adapted for the best defence of a mounted 
soldier. But it was exceedingly ponderous, and the 
knight was immovable in his saddle, looking a 
mere mass of polished metal, mounted on a powerful 
Flemish horse, also heavily armed over head, breast, 
and flank, with similar defences of steel. We can 
completely understand how a knight, when un- 
horsed, was at the mercy of his adversary ; he la 
immovable, to be killed or captured, if, indeed, 
he did not die by the shock of a sudden fall. No 
one who has not tested the fact, by encasing himself 
in a full suit of armour, can understand the difficult 
of using the limbs in it, or the stifling sense of dark 
confinement felt when the vizor is closed over the 
head. There is also another curious fact in con- 
nection with suits of old armour, which is, that they 
are generally too small for men of the present day ; 
and we have heard from the best authority, that the 
chief difficulty experienced over the suits obtained 
for the Eglinton Tournament, was that of getting 
them large enough for the use of the modern repre- 
sentatives of the knights of the olden time. 

When armour had arrived at its greatest pitch 
of utilitarianism, attention was naturally directed 
to its enrichment by gilding, engraving, and other- 
wise decorating its surface. Sometimes it was em- 
bossed in high relief, with a series of mythological 
figures, the shoulders and arms formed into lions’ 
heads, and the suit covered with inlaid work 
(damascene), consisting of elaborate chasing, into 
which threads of gold and silver wire were beaten : 
of so exquisite and costly a character were these 
suits, that the knight now ran a new risk in war, 
and was sometimes slain that his rich armour 
might add to the booty of the soldiery. Of such 
really artistic work we have a very fine example, 
which belonged to the Duke of Ferrara, and is of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The fine 
effect occasionally produced by a simple form of 
enrichment may be well studied in two German 
breastplates, also in the Meyrick collection, one 
consisting of simple foliation on a black ground ; 
the other, also black, has upon its centre a raised 
figure, in uncoloured steel, of the crowned Ma- 
donna bearing the Saviour, and standing on the 
crescent moon amid rays of light. It is powerful 
through its pure simplicity. 

It is in the minor articles of the collection that 
we chiefly find the great artistic beauty of ancient 





nating pieces of Art-workmanship. Begin with 
the British shield, with its delicate and peculiar 
decoration, enriched by embossing, and studded 
with coral; then look at the ivory cross-bows 
saddle, the exquisite gauntlets and morions, the en- 
riched daggers and swords, some with guards, that 
are marvellous for patient elaboration of workman- 


Iu extreme beauty of manipulation the steel suit 
of the time “ Henry VI., from the Tower collec- 
tion, cannot be surpassed. Ev ion is worked 
with the utmost carefulness ; - rsbunatieal in- 
strument for modern uses could be more thought- 
fully fitted and finished. Indeed, the suits selected 
from the Tower are all excellent of their kind, and 
very curious in detail, There is one with a - 
skirt of overlapping plate of striking character ; 
the Meyrick collection contains others, of the time 
of Henry VIII, in which the slashed and puffed 
dresses of the day are successfully imitated in metal. 
The grotesque taste which the Germans always 
have , may be seen in the bourguinot of 
steel formed like a comic mask, with twisted mous- 
tache ; it is of the time of Maximilian of Germany : 
and the very rare English helmet of the reign of 
Henry VIII., exhibited by Lord de Lisle, gives 
us an example of the knightly crest which usually 
surmounted it, in this instance a porcupine, the 
crest of the Sidneys: the helmet ee been pre- 
served at Penshurst, the old seat of that family, 
in Kent, 

The equestrian figures which appear in the nave 
aid us perfectly in comprehending the jousts and 
tournays of the early of the sixteenth century, 
and exhibit all the extra defences of plate to which 
we have before alluded. One of the suits was made 
for an Elector of Bavaria, and another equally 
superb displays the crowned E, adopted in honour of 
our Queen Elizabeth by some courtly knight of her 
era. It is of blue steel, richly engraved and gilt, 
with double borders of graceful intersecting patterns, 
decorated with the sual. rose of England, badge 
already noted, aud groups of military trophies. 
But the most interesting historic suits are those 
made for the sons of our King James I., the Princes 
Henry and Charles; these fine suits are also re- 
markable for the beauty of their workmanship, and 
which there is every reason to believe was by 
English artizans. It should be remembered that 
Germany was at this time the great for the 
fabrication of arms and armour of sorts; but 
Mr. Planché considers we are safe in assigning this 
suit, at least, to a British workman, inasmuch as the 
original warrant exists in the State-paper Office for 
the payment of a portion of the £350 due to Wil- 
liam Pickeringe of Greenwich, “master workman,” 
for “one rich armour, with all picces complete, 
fairly gilt and graven ;” and no foreign suits made 
before the early death of this prince would fit him 
at the period when this was preparing. This is ihe 
identical suit in — he is painted . 4 full- 
length it at Hampton Court; it . 
fusely ‘ee with the nee) badges of En and 
France, and Scotland, as well as with the letters 
H. P. conjoined beneath a coronet. This suit, and 
that traditionally allotted to Prince Charles, are the 
property of her Majesty, and are of much interest, 
as closing the series of enriched plate armour which 
ceased to be used soon after. 

The favourite defence of the soldiers in the great 
civil war was the buff-coat; the great improvement 
in fire-arms, no doubt, contributed to this. If we 
look at the splendidly decorated breastplate of 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, we shall find its raised 
arabesque cut through with the pistol bullet which 
destroyed him at the battle Sieverhausen, in 
1553; plate-armour, therefore, ceased to be re- 
garded as impervious, and a sword stroke might be 
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blunted by a strong buff-coat. We have two in- 


teresting exantples of these old defences, one con- 
tributed by Lord’ Hastings, having been worn by 
his ancestor, Sir Jacob Astley, of “Reading j and the 
other exhibited by Mr. Hatticld de Rhodes, also a 
descendant Of the original wearer, Sir Francis de 
Rhodes, of Barlborongh Hal}; Derbyshire. Armour 
for the legs and feet was abandoned in the reign of 
Charles 1., observes Mr. Planché, to whom we are 
indebted for the arrangement of the Manchester 
cdlléction ;* and by the. tite William of Nassan 
landéd at Torbay, little remained of the iron panoply 
of war beyond the breast and back-plate. 

In going through the Manchester collections— 
for we would speak of them in the plaral, inasmuch 
as they embrace a very varied scries of very dif- 

* ferent objects—we must express our opinion of the 
importance, in an educational point of view, of such 
combined gatherings from all sources, public ‘or 
private, for the general good of all. We cannot 
also help expressing deep regret that in a few 
months all is destined to scattered, never to be 
again grouped in so"public and useful a form. We 
noted in July last the best practical mode of making 
ail this useful in the largest sense of the word, by 
instructing visitors how to ‘see, and> better still, how 
to appreciate, the things they would see, by the 
delivery of a series of critical and historical lectures, 
and the publication of a well-detailed catalogue. 
The advice has not been acted on, and the conse- 
quence is this, that by far the larger number of 
visitors enter the doors as to a great show, and de- 
part from them with a confused idea of walking till 
they are tired among a mass of valuable things, 
which they do not at all understand. The manag- 
ing committce haye thus nullified their own great 
labours, and having achicved’a noble work, have 
sunk at the moment of triumph, by failing to direct 
due attention to their own achievement. -To many 
who visit this collection it is a sealed* book, and to 
the workman who can afford his shilling, but will 
not afford the tax of another after he has entered, 
to pore over the pages of an unattractive catalogue, 
it is altogether useless, except as a holiday show. 
If the managers had hung the walls with Indian 
shawls, and filled the cases with stuffed birds; “the 
sight” would have been equally attractive and use- 
ful. The very fact that a band of ‘music must be 
added to the attractions of the exhibition, and draw 
to its vicinity the larger number of visitors, is the 
strongest proof of the lax view the managers have 
taken of their own position. 

For ourselves, we have all along felt that too 
much has been gathered even for due study ; that 
each branch of the ‘collection would have been 
enough for proper contemplation ‘alone ; that the 

_ pictures might have absorbed attention enough ; 
that antique Art might have caused a thoughtful 
desire to penetrate the secret of its constructive 
beauty ; that the history of engraving, and many 
other things whith arise to the mind in contem- 
plating this collection, have not been brought before 
the notice of visitors in such a way as would in- 
struct as well as delight them. There is no use 
in exhibiting, if we do not educate. It is no dis- 
grace to many hundreds who enter this building that 
they do not understand much they see; most men 
in England—particularly citizens—are absorbed in 
their own trades, in studying how to perfect them- 
selves in it, and how to support their families—they 
have’ no time for other study; anid many of the 
other classes have not been thrown in the way of 
critieal knowlédge in many branches of Art here 
exhibited. All would be grateful for such aid. 

It is in no other spirit than that of an earnest 
desire that the greatest good should accrue to the 
greatest number that we make these remarks. We 
have ourselves done what we best might to direct 
attention to this important exhibition ; it is impos- 
sible for the most stoical to do otherwise than feel 
most strongly the value, in every sense, of this great 
Congress of the Arts, in the palace at Old Trafford: 
it will be “a bright spot in memory’s waste” for 
years after each portion of the building has ceased to 
exist in the locality rendered temporafily famous by 
its erection. : 





: P We have already referred to the obligations incurred 

'y the committee at, Manchester to this gehtleman ; he 

reget ows vaigable assistance from Mr, Pratt; .the 
Its o r labours are among the mdst. 

and useful of the exhibition. ’ er ces 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 





THE PRISON GROUP. 
F. Bouvy, Painter. D. Desyachez, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 0} in. by 1 ft. 8 in. 


Friemin Bovuvy-is a-painter of the Antwerp school : 
he was born. at Deynze, a small town near Ghent,» 
in- 1822. » He: met with=a very fair amount of; 
patronage in his art-till the.Frenech revolution of 
1848 deyirived’ him of many of his resources, and 
compelled him .to seek out .some. other channel 
through which: he might develop his talents... This 
he found in colouring-and retouching photographic 
pictures, and, after a little time, having managed: to 
save some money, and being assisted by his family, 
he went to Paris, where he is now practising as a 
painter... From causes with which we are unac- 
quainted, his name has not, so far as our memory 
serves us, yet:appeared among those of the ex- 
hibitors in the Paris Sa/ons, although he has painted 
several pictures of good character. 

We know not how.or when ‘the “ Prison Group” 
came into the Royal Collection: it is, however, 
signed and dated “ Anvers, 1846,” so that it. must 
have been painted when» M. Bouvy was. residing in 
that city. . The scene would.lead:one, to infer that 
it illustrated some fact of. history. or incident in the 
story of the-novelist, but it is, in truth, neither the 
one nor the:other: the artist’s intention was _to 
personate the different vices and crimes that consign 
evil-doers to the custody of the law. But it is 
evident that he has gone back two or three centu- 
ries for his characters, and even for the stronghold 
in which the criminals are confined: it looks ex- 
ceedingly like the interior of a Spanish jail, or 
rather like the vault of a church or castle con- 
verted into a prison, and the occupants generally 
appear to be of that nation. 

It is not easy to specify by his particular appear- 
ance, the precise crime of which each individual has 
been guilty ; indeed, there are two” or three faces 
that certainly have not crime, or at least what men 
usnally regard as crime, written on their:foreheads : 
the female, for example, shows no mark of vice or 
criminality, and though she has seated herself on 
the ~straw. that covers the floor of the cell, and 
seems to take an interest in the gambling quarrel 
of her companions, she appears in no degree a more 
worthless character than that of a'wandering min- 
strel, whose only. offence, it may be assumed, is 
vagrancy. The nearest figure is unquestionably a 
desperado; he ’is a man against whom prison-bars 
are not proof: a heavy shot is attached to his ankle 
for his safe custody. » It is. not always true the 
saying, “There is honour among. thieves';” that 
stout, well-dressed fellow, with feathered -hat and 
slashed doublet, whose offence, we venture to state; 
is that he and sobriety parted company overnight at 
the tavern, has not only been cheated out of his 
money with the dice-box, but his right-hand neigh- 
bour has a hand in his pocket to relieve him of the 
money of which cheating has not yet deprived him. 
The man in a military garb is an unmistakeable 
ruffian—far more of a brigand than a_ soldier; 
thieving has been a life-long trade with him: even 
now he has made free with the stakes, and. bids 
defiance to those he has robbed. The young fellow 
standing under the doorway belongs to a class far 
above the others; what he has done to bring him- 
self within the meshes of the law we can scarcely 
imagine. 

In the opposite corner of the picture is an aged 
monk, whose term of imprisonment is not of very 
recent date, else his beard would not have grown to 
the length it has: it is only charitable to assume 
that this venerable ecclesiastic has, by the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office, given ‘offence 
to those who have rewarded his fidelity with the 
felon’s lot. If the artist intended one of his cha- 
racters for a murderer, it can be no other than the 
figure standing near the monk; he looks the im- 
personation of every crime enumerated in the De- 
calogue—the incarnation of the spirit of evil. 

It is a clever picture, viewed either as a whole or 
in its individual parts: the tone of colour is low, 
though of. good quality and in excellent keeping: 
the manipulation is everywhere most careful. 

The picture is at Osborne. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT- GALLERY, 


As our readers already know, the second annual y 

of the very moderate sum of £2000 ra te ene 
mation of-a collection of the. portraits of illustrious 
men, gave rise to one more display of that false eco- 
nomy which would shut up all the Art-issues of the 
national;purse, ard that angry polemic which fights 
on the stumps of an nt after its legs are cut off, 
In vain did the, Chancellor of the Exehequer. point, 
out, that this vote was the consequence of an address: 
to the crown, a message, from the -Queen, and a 
cordial. determination of the House of Commons, 
itself; .and_in vain did Mr. Ingram strive to tempt, 
Mr, Spooner by the prospect of a future place for, 
himself in the Portrait Gallery :—Mr. Coningham, , 
Mr. Drummond; and: others,—each from his. own 
very different point of view,—would have had the 
house once more reverse its own decision, and pro-, 
ceed to its not unfamiliar occupation of undoing all. 
that had been done in the matter. The value of-the 
arguments adduced may be illustrated. by one of Mr. 
Drummond’s, which only wanted turning inside out 
to be a good argument :—and this Mr. Hope did fur: 
it. Mr. Drummond had found “ in one place, in the 
house of the representative of three great historigal 
families, a number of portraits, lying on their faces; 
in a chamber over a stable. ‘They had been there, 
thirty years, and he supposed were there now.”, 
Mr. Hope thought, that if old portraits were hid in 
stables, it was a very good argument for a gallery 
like this to rescue them,—and that the-public might 
as well have’ an opportunity of looking at pictures 
that were lying face downwards. _ We think so too, 
and have used, our readers will remember, some- 
thing like the same sort of argument before. . We, 
and they, took so large an interest in this project when 
it was first started, that they will doubtless like to 
know, through us, from time to time, how far the 
arguments. which we then advanced ,in its favour 
maintain themselves in view of such progress as has 
been made towards its fulfilment. As we have said, 
we.are not quite satisfied with all that has been, 
done, or all that ‘is explained:—though there is 
already something to indicate the. success, and. the 
kind: of success, which.we anticipated. Our predic-, 
tion, that a ‘gallery like this, ouce initiated, would 
be sure to. grow! by donation, has been even thus, 
early verified. .The late Earl of Ellesmere made a, 
gift of his famous Shakspere portrait known as the; 
“Chandos ;” and Mr. Disraeli stated to the house, 
that ‘a number of valuable portraits had already been 
presented, both by families and by individuals.”, He 
added, in general terms, that the number presented 
was “almost as many” as the number that.“ had 
been purchased :’”’—and here it is that we find, or 
fancy we find, some ground of dissatisfaction.: On the 
most sanguine view, the liberality of individuals can 
scarcely have exceeded what should haye been the 
action of the national commissioners,—the number 
of gifts to the country can scarcely have been more 
than the acquisitions which they shou/d have made,— 
if they have been true to the reasonable conditions 
of their commission. The portraits presented will, 
in nearly all cases, have a valne of a kind with which 
the commissioners of an historic portrait , gallery, 
have nothing to do,—their value as originals, or their 
value as works of Art. In laying the foundations of 
an institution like this, with a limited grant, comes 
only are compatible with anything like immediate 
public action ; and copies fulfil, as we have said, all 
the purposes demanded. Mr. Disraeli stated vaguely, 
that the collection was proceeding,—that what had 
been as yet got together were temporarily deposited 
in a house in Great George Street—and that, when 
a sufficient nucleus had been formed, they. would be 
exhibited to the public. . Now, as we have said, with 
the £4000 already in their hands, and the supple- 
ment of private donation, the commissioners should 
be in a condition, ere long, to let the public, see a 
result, if they have used the money and used it 
wisely.—It was very satisfactory to the views which 
we entertain, to find the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stating to the House of Commons, that the portraits 
are intended to form a future portion of the National 
Gallery,—when the House shall let us have a Na- 
tional Gallery of such dimensions as will make 
arrangements of the kind possible. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 








No, XXIX.—GEORGE LANCE, 


true and unwearied enjoyment as is variety in 








the most brilliant flowers, yet all of a similar kind, 
in comparison with that wherein grow plants diver- 


even it is mantled over with clouds tinted with innu- 
merable colours from the rising or setting sun? in 
truth, there is little either in Art or Nature so lovely and enchanting that it 
does not gain something by contrast and opposition. Undoubtedly, in’ the 
picture-gallery, in the landscape, and in the garden, each visitor will be attracted 


by what pleases him best, or what is most congenial with his tastes; yet he | 


cannot be altogether indifferent to other objects of beauty or excellence which 
by their presence help to constitute a magnificent whole, or by contrast 
heighten the charm of what is most delightful and agreeable to his sense of 
gratification. 


Hence, to apply the foregoing observations to the subject immediately before | 
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the appointment of adjutant in the Essex Yeomanry, having prev iously served 
in a light cavalry regiment ; his mother was the daughter of Colonel Constable, 
of Beverley, Yorkshire. After residing several years in that ancient mansion, 
the yeomanry staff was reduced, and Mr. Lance's family removed to the 
neighbourhood of London. Lance, even at a very early age, showed a strong 
preference for pictures and picture-hooks over all the urdinary amusements of 
childhood and boyhood, and never felt so happy as when engaged in attempting 





| that which may belong to the excellence of the works 


| of the intellectual powers, that helps to humanise and refine; and 
| when it lifts the heart upwards in thankfulness to the Source of 


ua, pictures of fruit and of flowers, though too often erroneously considered 
as a second or third-rate class of Art, have a relative value in a gallery beyond 
themselves. All Art is 
valuable that teaches, edifies, or affords pleasure ; all Art is great that is worthy 

r still, 
the beauty 


| and all the blessings we enjoy—when it is made the symbol of mercies, the 
| type of eternal goodness. And are not fruits and flowers indicative of such 


sified in hues, in form, and in size? The sky in | 
its broad expanse of unchequered azure is very beau- | 
tiful, bat how much more beautiful when at morn or | 
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HERONS FIGHTING, 
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Artery in a gallery of pictures is as essential to | goodness—gifts of love and kindness? why then should the painter of these 


“rich and rare gems” of nature, the flowers, or of those uctions, the 


landscape or in a garden of flowers : it is neces- | fruits of the earth, so welcome and refreshing to the taste—have an inferior 
sary as a relief to the eye and to the mind. | position in the scale of artists ? so inferior, in the judgment of some, as to be 
What cau be more monotonous than the con- | recognised as little better than a decorator: we must record our strung protest 
templation of a number of paintings all of which | against such a verdict ; it is not founded on evidence that commends itself to 


| 


belong to one class of subject, though differing | feeling or reason—not based on facts that come, or ought to come, within the 
perhaps in treatment and in colour? and what | knowledge of us all. 
luterest would one feel in a garden decked with 


Since the time of the old Dutch painters no artist with whose works we are 
| acquainted can be compared, as a painter of “ still-life,” with George Lance ; 
| while, in fact, his pictures will bear comparison with any of the same class, 
whensoever and by whomsoever prod : his “‘ fruit-pieces,” which are his 
“ speciality,” have never been surpassed in luxuriance and richness of colour, 
in truth, and in effective and most harmonious ping. Lance has much to 
| answer for in the covetous desires he calls forth every season in the crowded 
| rooms of the Academy on a hot July day: who has not longed to quench his 
thirst with the refreshing juice of that bunch of “black Hamburghs,” so 
alluringly offered to the sight? or with a slice from that maguificent melon, 
| already deprived of one of its sections? or with that downy peach, on which a 
wasp settled and begun to feast? or the purple plums or ruddy cherry ? 
| These are fearful temptations to covetousness in a heated exhibition-room, and 
| might be made to plead a justification, if anything could, for an infraction of 
one of the commands of the Decalogue. 
George Lance was born, on March 24, 1802, at the old manor-house of 
Little Easton, near Dunmow, Essex. His father, at the time of his birth, held 
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(J. aod G, P. Nicholls, 


to imitate what was before him; his great ambition was to be an artist. His 
friends, however, not altogether coinciding with his desires, sent him, when he 
had reached a suitable age, down to Leeds, and placed him there im @ manu- 
factory couducted by connexions of the family. It was a sad disappointment to 
the boy, and greatly depressed him; moreover, his constitution was naturally 
delicate, and this overthrowing of all his hopes and anticipations of future 
greatness as a paivter by no means tended to strengthen his body or to com- 
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pose his mind. His Yorkshire friends soon found out that they had not “ the 
right boy in the right place,” and recommended his parents to remove him from 
the factory and the desk, and to allow him to follow the bent of his own 
inclinations : their advice was taken, and he came back to London. 

The first consideration with his parents was to find a suitable master for 


their son, and one whose terms would be moderate, for the circumstances of | 


the family though good were not affluent. This, at that period, was not so 
easy a task as it would now be: good teachers of Art, forty years ago, were 
very rare; even at the present day, though we have many excellent artists, the 
number of good masters is comparatively few—so difficult is it for a man to 
teach others what he knows himself. But young Lance relieved his friends of 
such a responsibility by choosing one for himself, and in a way so characteristic 


of an enthusiast that the story is worth telling. Walking one day through | 


the streets in the neighbourhood of the British Museum, without any definite 
purpose,—thongh it may be presumed his mind was tolerably full of the future,— 
he turned into the Museum, wandering through the apartments till he reached 
that in which the Elgin sculptures were then placed. Here he saw three young 
men drawing. He mustered up courage enough to approach somewhat closely, 
and saw in the respective 
corners of the sketches 
that each had just finished, 
the name of the draughts- 
man, to which was added, 
“Pupil of B. R. Hay- 
don.” Looking eagerly 
at the faces of the three 
students to ascertain 
which of them would be 
most likely to give a kind 
and sympathetic answer 
to any remark he might 
make, he at length, 
though with some mis- 
givings as to the result, 
addressed himself to one, 
on whose cartoon draw- 
ing was written the 
name of Charles Land- 
seer, the present Acade- 
mician. “ Will you be 
kind enough to tell me,” 
said Lance to him, “on 
what terms Mr. Haydon 
receives pupils? and do 
you think he will take 
me ?”—* You had better 
go and ask him yourself,” 
replied Landseer, curtly, 
but in a very friendly 
tone. The boy—he was 
then under fourteen— 
thanked him very heart- 
ily, and Landseer con- 
tinued,—“‘Go in the 
morning, and go early,” 

Accordingly, early the 
very next morning, Lance 
knocked at the door of 
Haydon’s residence, and 
with no slight trepida- 
tion, we dare say, for 
Haydon was at this time 
in the height of his popu- 
larity, and the young 
aspiraut knew it well. 
In a few moments he 
was ushered into the pri- 
vate room of the great 
man, and stood before 
him, as a relative of 
Lance’s ounce described 
the scene tous,—‘‘Jacket, 
frills, corduroys, and all, 
looking more pale, more 


Engraved ty} 


advice, and stimulated by the encouraging remarks of his master 

pects of advancement now rapidly brightened ; his cartoon drawin 
highly commended by Haydon, and his copies of the antique elici 
of the venerable Northcote. At length he was considered to h 
ficient progress to undertake a picture ; a subject was selected fro 
and the composition sketched out; but prior to the commencement of th 

paintivg it was deemed advisable, for the purpose of acquiring more com lete 
mastery over his materials, that he should improve his execution by co vin " 
from nature, objects of “still-life.” Accordingly he composed and painted’, 
group of fruit and vegetables, with which the late Sir George Beaumont was > 
pleased, that he at once expressed a desire to purchase it. The success of this 
work induced the artist to commence another of a similar kind, which became 
the property of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, who gave a commission to the 
painter to execute, as a companion to it, a subject composed of figures, animals, 


Lance’s pros- 
g8 were often 
ted the praise 
ave made suf. 
m the “ Iliad,” 


| and still-life. Shortly afterwards the Duke of Bedford requested him to paint 





MELANCTHON’S FIRST MISGIVING OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


two large pictures of fruit only, but to contain specimens of every fruit grown 
by English horticulturists; these were to adorn an elegant kind of summer- 
house, erected in the grounds of Woburn Abbey, for the especial purpose of 
entertaining therein Wil- 
liam IV. while visiting 
the duke. Henceforth 
the career of Lance was 
marked out, and his pros- 
perity continued without 
interruption, save during 
a short interval of time, 
when ill-health compelled 
him to quit his studio; 
and thus the heroes of 
Homer, classic lore, and 
all imaginations of what 
is generally regarded as 
“high Art,” gave way 
before the constant and 
almost overwhelming in- 
fluence of his success as 
a painter of still-life. 
Haydon was at first much 
disconcerted to find his 
pupil had become so emi- 
nent an artist in this de- 
partment as to make it 
improbable that he would 
ever venture upon the 
uncertain future of his- 
torical painting. ‘Lance, 
my lad,” he once said to 
him, “ it seems a pity to 
cast off the nobler walk 
of Art, but I am so con- 
vinced you will have no 
competitor in that you 
are now following, that I 
feel I should do wrong 
to Art and yourself, if 
I said one word to deter 
you.” And who will say 
that Lance did not act 
both wisely and well? 
he has proved himself a 
consummate master of 
the art which it is evi- 
dent nature intended him 
to follow. For a period 
of nearly twenty years 
he has had, each season, 
a “horticultural exhibi- 
tion,” both at the British 
Institution and the Royal 
Academy, and has borne 
away the principal prizes, 
no other “ grower” being 
able to compete with him; 
and his pictures of the 


is. ani G. P. Nicholls. 


delicate, and more childlike, from intense anxiety, than was his wont,”—and | feathered tribes, “beautiful in death,” are incomparable,—such, for example, as 


without a single line of introduction. “ Well, my boy,” asked Haydon, after | the “ Ficutixc Herons,” here engraved, and the “ Dead Peacock” 


looking intently at him for some minutes, and expecting him to announce his | 
business, “and what do you want with me?”—“I am auxious to become an | 
artist, sir, and want to be one of your pupils; I am come to ask your terms, if | 
you will receive me.” —* Terms! my good little fellow; when I take pupils I never 
look at their father’s purses: bring me some of your latest drawings, and if I 
think they give promise of future success, I will do for you, as I do, and ever 
have done, for all those who study under me, take you for nothing.” When | 
Lance has spoken in after life of this interview, he confesses he has no recol- | 
lection of the manner in which he reached his home; he might have been 
carried thither on angels’ wings for aught he knew to the contrarv: it was 
enongh for him that he felt Haydon was to be his master. Two or three days 
en elapsed before he commenced, under the guidance of that gifted, kind- | 
wy — impetuous man, a term, extending through seven years, of severe, 
a eres ing and valuable study, from the antique, from the life, in anatomy, 
ud in architecture, both at the Royal Academy and at home. Aided by the 


exhibited 


this year at the British Institution ; how much of the poetry of Art is manifest 
in both these compositions ! : 
There are few collections, of any note, in England which do not contain one 
or more specimens of the works of this painter; we have already mentioned 
some of his earlier patrons, and to this list may be added, at later dates, the 
names of Lord de Lisle, Sir J. Wigram, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Sheepshanks, Mr. 
T. Baring, Mr. Forbes, Mr. W. J. Broderip, &c. &c., as those of his most 
eminent patrons. During his career he has painted about four hundred pictures, 
and found eager and expectant purchasers for them all. : a : 
But his labours have not been entirely restricted to those subjects with which 
his name is most closely associated. About the year 1836, having au interval 
of what he calls “spare time,” he resolved to oceupy it by painting @ historical 
subject, with the view of submitting it in competition for a prize offered by the 
Liverpool Academy for “the best historical picture of the season.” The result 
was his “ MELANcTHON’s First Miscivine or THE CuurcH oF Rowe, 
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engraved on the preceding page; to this work the council of the Liverpool 
Academy awarded the prize, no little houour to an artist whose practice hitherto 
had almost been limited to fruits, gold and silver flagons and dishes, —by the way, 
we remember, many years ago, some wonderful imitations of these latter objects, 
painted by Lance from the originals, manufactured by the once celebrated gold- 
smiths’ firm of Rundell, Bridge, and Co.,—vegetables and feathered fowl. The 
“ Melancthon” picture was presunee from the exhibition-room by Mr. George 
Holt, a wealthy merchant of Liverpool ; it now occupies a prominent position 
among the Art-treasures collected at Manchester. The title of the work almost 


declares the subject, although we are ignorant of the historical source from | 


which the artist has drawn it, for we have no recollection of reading that the 
young German reformer was ever domiciled in a monastery, as he is here repre- 
sented ; however, Lance no doubt has authority for the treatment adopted. 
Melancthon’s first misgiviog arises from his discovering the prior of the convent 


in a sound sleep after partaking heartily, as it would seem, of a feast of good | 


things, an indulgence totally inconsistent with the prescribed self-regulations of 
the Romish Church. It is in every way aclever picture, both in composition and 
execution. 


The success of this picture led to others of a somewhat similar character ; it 


was followed by “The Village Coquette” and “The Lady in Waiting,” both 
painted for Mr. Broderip, and “ The Biron Conspiracy,” painted for Mr. Vernon, 
‘The last-named picture is, perhaps, the best work of historical character which 


Bogreved by) 


and Herbert. We have heard that Lance received £800 for his work, and a | 
letter of commendation from his patron, which, from our personal knowledge of | 
the artist, we will veuture to affirm was as gratifying, if not as welcome, to him as 
the cheque that accompanied it. This act of patronage led to others of equal 
liberality from Mr. H. W. Eaton, of Princes’ Gate, Mr. Betts, of Preston Hall, 
near Maidstone, Mr. Leech, Mr. J. M. Rendel, and Mr. J. Earle, all residing in 
Kensington Palace Gardens. This last gentleman, one of Lauce’s most valued 
friends, possesses what the painter regards as his “ best cabinet picture ;” it is 
now at Manchester. 

We have no room to enlarge upon the works of this popular and admirable 
painter, nor to remark upon the “ Velasquez Controversy,” with which his name 
was so mixed up some few years back; bat before concluding our notice, we 
must repeat the substance of a question we put when writing of Harding last 
year, and ask, “ How is it Lance is not in the Academy, not even as an 
Associate?” These are matters which the world outside the temple of Art in 
Trafalgar Square caunot understand. We find his pictures occupying honourable 
positions in the public galleries, side by side with those of men who are entitled | 
to place cabalistic letters after their names, and we know also that his pictures 
are coveted and possessed by the most enlightened Art-patrons of the kingdom, 





THE SENESCHAL. 


the artist has painted: to describe it, as well as to express our estimation of its 
merits, we cannot do better than repeat the remarks we wrote when it was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1845 :—‘‘ In the place of a title an explanatory 
naps is substituted, describing the subject, which could scarcely be dove in 
es: 


8 space than is here given to it, since the theme is neither matter of state - 


history, nor au incident which points to anything beyond the immediate action. 
It is a gorgeous production, and of a style more elevated than anything we have 
ever seen by its author. It represents the receipt, by the Marshal Due de Biron, 
of a letter from the Duke of Savoy, urging him to betray his sovereign and 
benefactor, Henry IV.; to which requisition he is about to consent, when his 
sister, the Countess de Roussy, reminds him that the king saved his life at the 
| battle of Fontaine Francaise. The Marshal is here seen crushing the missive 
and spurning the proposition: he is standing equipped in a superb suit of 
armour, of that period when the jambes were laid aside. The composition 
— with objects which are paiuted with the known skill of the artist in 
still-life.” 

One of his finest works, combining as it does figure e-. fruits, the former 
occupying so much of the canvas and so large a portion of the interest of the com- 
position as to render it something more than a fruit-picce, is “ Tue SEnescHaL,” 
one of the illustrations here engraved. This picture is one of four which deco- 
rate the noble dining-hall of Sir 8. M. Peto’s mansion, Somerleyton Hall, near 
Lowestoffe ; the other three are respectively by Sir E. Landsver, Stanfield, 





(¢. end G. P. Nichols 


who value them as highly as any work which Academician or Associate ever 
painted: he is a gentleman, a Christian in the highest sense of the word, and 


| an artist unrivalled in his /ine, and yet though his name has appeared on the list 
| of candidates for admission during very many years, there seems to be as little 


expectation now of seeing him elected as there was upon the day when he 
inscribed his name in the book. If Lance's Art be considered by the Academy 
“low Art,” we regard it as so high that few of its members can reach it, as 
colourists, or a more intimate acquaintance with all those laws of colour 
and of light and shade by which the most beautiful combinations are produced. 
Besides, are the rich and Juscious fruits of the hothouse and garden—presuming 
Lance had never painted aes else, and his figure subjects are very 
numerons—lower in the works of creation than dogs and horses, sheep and 
cows? and if not in Nature, why should they be thought so in Art? 

There are two painters whom Lance is proud to call his pupils, and who are 
themselves proud to acknowledge him as their master—the one is W. Duffield, 
fast rising into eminence as a painter of “ still-life;” the other John Gilbert, 
who, as we remarked the other day in our notice of him and his works, says 
that all his knowledge of colour was acquired from the instructions of his 
preceptor. 
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MONUMENTAL COMMEMORATIONS. 





Monrn after month is adding, each, its new and 
touching chapters to that graceful but melancholy 
volume which is to write, in brass and marble, the 
sculpture-history of the late brilliant but deadly war. 

A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF Capt. Lyons, 
the gallant son of our Crimean admiral, Lord Lyons, 
has recently been placed on the south side of St. 
Paul’s cathedral. The work is from the chisel of 
Mr. Noble. Capt. Lyons was killed on board his ship, 
the Miranda, which he led in a night attack on Fort 
Constantine, on the 15th of June, 1855; and on 
the large tablet which forms the monument, the 
Miranda is carved as in the act of assaulting the 
battery. The national flags of England, France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, wave round the medallion 
which keeps the features of the hero for futurity, 
intermingled with branches of oak and of laurel. 
Nothing can be more simple than this marble 
record ; and its simplicity is matched by that of the 
inscription, which tells how the memorial is erected, 
“in deepest grief, by the officers and ship's com- 
pany of her majesty’s ship Miranda, who had served 
under the gallant officer in the Baltic, White Sea, 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Azoff.” 

This touching page in the sculpture Book of the 
War will be followed, ere long, by a chapter of 
loftier tone, though kindred spirit,—that of 

Tue Guanps’ Monument.—The money sub- 
scribed for the memorial proposed to be erected to 
those officers and men of the brigade of Guards who 
fell during the same contest, has reached the amount 
of £3000 ; and, with this sum in hand, the com- 
mittee applied to certain English sculptors for models 
in competition for the work. We have already 
stated, that permission had been obtained for the 
erection of this monument in Hyde Park ;—and the 
site now determined on is, we are given to under- 
stand, that which immediately fronts Grosvenor 
Gate. The materials to be employed were, by the 
conditions of the competition, limited to granite and 
bronze :—the bronze to be supplied gratuitously, by 
Government, to the successful artist. In this case, 
therefore, we should expect an important addition 


_ to our public monuments, Is is only to be hoped, 


that the desire for the showy and emphatic, which 
is not unnatural to a body of military subscribers, 
and is slightly indicated in some of the demands 
of the committee, may have been duly controlled by 
that artistic element in the judicial authority to 
which the committee themselves very wisely ap- 
pealed. We say this, because, in some of the 
models sent in, the competitors did not, as we 
know, escape the temptation to cater for this as- 
sumed professional bias,—and there has been some 
danger that exaggeration should prevail over the 
language of pure and expressive Art. The model 
chosen to be executed is, as we announced last 
month, that of Mr. Bell; and the pillar, or obelisk 
form, to which, as we said, it is to be referred, 
while it adopts the trophy character, admits of any 
quality of Art accessory which the genius of the 
sculptor has at command. 

There is something affecting in the sentiment of 
brotherhood that determines these demonstrations 
of the several share which each corps in the service 
has in a common grief :—a sort of family tenderness 
adding its grace to the other graces that mark the 
memorials raised by each distinct body to its own 
lost brethren in arms. The Guards’ Monument 
will be followed by a 

MONUMENT To tHe WeLsH Fusiieers; and the 
town of Swansea has been chosen as the scene of 
its erection. As at present decided, the Guildhall 
Square is pointed out as the immediate site on 
which it can be most advantageously placed ; but, 
as the design of the monument has not been defini- 
tively settled, this arrangement is subject to possible 
change. The present idea is, to have a monument 
about thirty feet high, standing on a base of some 
twenty feet; and, as in the case of the Guards’ 
Monument, it is intended to include officers and men 
im one common record of glory and regret. 

To these Crimean memorials, it is not out of place 
to add a paragraph or two on the military honours 
that were reaped on older fields. Mr. Foley’s 

Corossa Statue Or Lorp HaxpincE has been 
exhibiting in the court-yard of Burlington House 
to give the public, as we announced, an opportunity 











of seeing it previous to its departure for India. 
The statue is, we have said, equestrian,—and in- 
tended, of course, to commemorate the services of 
the late commander-in-chief more especially in his 
character of governor-general in our eastern em- 
pire. It will stand on a granite pedestal, oceupy- 
ing a site close to the Government House, in 
Caleutta. It may be interesting to state, that the 
horse is a portrait, as well as the man ;—Lord 
Hardinge being mounted on his famous Arab 
charger “ Meeanee,” which bore its master through 
the battles on the Sutlej,—as it had previously 
borne another governor-general, Lord Ellenborough, 
through the fight of Maharajpore. 

Finally, we may mention, amongst these tributes 
to the sword, that, besides all the Wellington monu- 
ments which have been exhibited in Westminster 
Hall, Mr. John Bell has executed another, to which 
he gives the title of 

Peace AND THE Soipier’s Retvrn.—lIt is in- 
tended to be executed in bronze and granite, for 
the open air,—and may now be seen in the museum 
of the Department of Art at Brompton. The Duke 
is represented on his horse, Copenhagen ; and other 
sculpture figures and incidents are employed in the 
constitution of a tribute to his memory. 

While the above memorials of wars but recently 
brought to a close are starting into being through- 
out the land, at the bidding of the living hearts that 
are yet aching for the dead whom they commemorate, 
certain parties amongst us have suddenly bethought 
them that England has no monument to a soldier 
who laid the foundations of empire, with his sword, 
one hundred years ago. It may be, that the zeal 
with which the national heart has just now betaken 
itself to this moderu monumental chronicling, has 
helped it to remember that there are ancient blanks 
in the sculpture record which imperiously demanded 
filling up. Certainly, England has been not a little 
capricious in the distribution of her honours of this 
kind, even to those of her sons whose title to them 
has been earned “at the cannon’s mouth.” Long 
ere the hero of her Peninsular war died, he could 
not look out of his own windows without catching 
some bronze reflection of himself, in person or in 
attribute: —while fifty years after the death of another 
actor in the same great series—the mightiest name 
in the long list of England’s naval commanders,— 
we are unable to finish the one public memorial 
whose incompleteness communicates a perpetual air 
of the desert to the space in which it stands. Before 
our repeated attempts to perfect the Nelson monu- 
ment, the commemorative genius of the land has 
utterly broken down. That spirit of Necessity 
which weighs on the tall shaft has done what 
Nelson took care that nothing else should do,— 
beateu the lions. Morally, the rider of the seas is 
shelved,—as monumentally, he is mast-headed. The 
Genius of the Pyramid, it should seem, has had some 
strange and mystic power to set his seal of desola- 
tion on this impossible record of Baron Nelson of 
the Nile! The moral of the Memnon and the 
Sphynx has made a settlement, unnatural and pre- 
mature, in Trafalgar Square. Isis and Osiris have 
their vengeance on him who desecrated, with the 
cannon’s voice, the worship of silence that sits upon 
their shores. On the dead sea-captain presses some 
category of doom akin to that which hung over 
the living mariner who kilied the albatross. No 
Englishman retains any hope of ever seeing this 
monument completed. Raised in our own time, 
it is already archaic. It stands in the category of 
fragments. It was born a ruin.—But, another 
claimant there is for those marks of her remem- 
brance which England puts upon the builders up of 
her imperial greatness, against whom the only 
monumental impossibility so far recorded is that of 
man’s forgetfulness. Suddenly, as we have said, 
the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Plassey— 
June 23—has awakened the nation to the fact, that 
it has no— 

Monument to Lorp Cutve.—By way of re- 
pairing this deficiency in the national records, the 
present proposal is, to erect a statue to the architect 
of British India in Shrewsbury, his native town. 
Now, truth to say, this local recognition scarcely, we 
think, satisfies the want. That the men of our towns 
should desire thus to reflect back upon themselves, 
as it were, some portion of the greatness which had 
its source in their soil, is a wholesome sentiment ; 
and in a great variety of instances the monument 





itself will derive a ific interest f 
its connection with the particular pores can : 
often fitly illustrated thns,—and for the most mod = 
would gladly see the cities of the empire reclaiming 
their own after this fashion. But there are pow 
reputations which cannot be localised, or, if localised, 
not in this direction. Shakspere is fitly commemo. 
rated, in any form, it is true, at Stratford; but had 
we our wish, we would have his monument on his own 
cliff, lifted up towards the everlasting stars, and lookin, 
out over the immemorial sea. From Shakspere re 
Clive is a descent, of course,—as the genius of him 
who built up a limited and material sovereignty by 
conquest, is far below the genius that subdued to 
itself all the realms of nature and of mind: but even 
in the case of the soldier, the figure is too large for 
district commemoration. For a statue to the founder 
of Empire, a provincial pedestal is out of proportion 
If there is to be a monument to the victor of 
Plassey, we should be glad to see the dimensions of 
the scheme expand. Surely the matter is one which 
the Indian government should take in hand,—when 
matters of more pressing interest will permit. It 
is fap that the events now taking place ia 
India will postpone all further action in the matter 
of this monument to a more fitting time. The 
claim which has been overlooked so ine may wait 
now till the storm be past that is desolating the 
soil on which it grew; but when the time shall 
come for its revival, we trust it will be felt that the 
argument is imperial, and the work a nation’s. 

We have often had occasion to comment on and 
illustrate the fact, now so familiar to our readers, 
of the great change which even in our own day has 
taken place in the relation between the artist and 
his public. Instead of the narrow and privileged 
class to whom, not long since, the artist looked at 
once for his critics and for his patrons, the spread 
of taste and education among the people has made 
the great body of the nation—as always in the best 
days of Art—the recipients of his truths, and given 
him for patrons all the great towns of the kingdom, 
and the merchant princes who dwell therein. It 
might have been supposed, that in all the forms of 
patronage by which this new and enlarged spirit of 
Art-appreciation expresses itself, a city which has at 
this moment made so remarkable a demonstration of 
this spirit in its culminating attitude as Manchester, 
would take the lead; and accordingly, in the matter 
of sculpture monuments, which is our present theme, 
the manufacturing metropolis of the north 4as shown 
a disposition to enrich her own streets, and make 
her contribution to the national Walhalla. Strangely 
enough, however, in doing this, she has hit upon a 
method, by which her recognition of sculpture art 
is ingeniously contrived as a repudiation of the art 
of the sculptor,—her multiplication of statues is 
made to express a limitation of models,—and her 
place among modern patrons is effected by a refusal 
of patronage. As the repetition of this piece of 
ingenuity implies a principle, and as the spread of 
that principle among us would destroy sculpture by 
the process of adopting it, we must devote a few 
words of comment to the recent inauguration, in 
Manchester, of the— 

Bronze Statue or James Wartt.—If ever a 
world-wide reputation could be fitly localised, James 
Watt is well placed on a pedestal in Manchester :— 
the very metropolis, as it were, of that great me- 
chanical empire of which his patieut and practical 
spirit made the conquest. Of such a temple he is 
the peculiar and appropriate genius. Here, the Art 
presentment of the man arises on an express field 
of his especial triumph ; and from morning till night 
goes up around it the ceaseless homage of the mighty 
mechanical forces that he set in motion. Here stands, 
monumentally, the magician at whose spell ten thou- 
sand wheels are, on every hand of , in daily 
revolution for the service of the world. The statue, 
cast in bronze by Messrs. Robinson and Cottam, of 
Pimlico, is raised in front of the infirmary—Man- 
chester’s best site for the purpose,—where it groups 
with the previously erected figures of Peel, Welling- 
ton, and Dalton. It is a sitting figure, corresponding 
with that of the illustrious Dalton, which it matches 
in place :—and this is a good point of correspondence, 
for effect’s sake. It has another point of correspond- 
ence, however, against which we desire emphati- 
cally to protest. Like the statue of Dalton, it 1s # 
work at second-hand. The “ James Watt” is a copy 
made, by Mr. Theed, from the marble figure, by 
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Chantrey, in Westminster Abbey. Manchester is 
getting into the way of dealing in the old clothes of 
Art. What we desire to impress upon a city making 
such Art-pretensions, and really so powerful for its 
cause, is, the fact, that the sculptor is still in the 
land, and that she is under no necessity of borrow- 
ing her Art. In the Dalton case, Manchester 
carried the practice to a yet more curious result :— 
she borrowed from herself! The city, on that occa- 
sion, turned her own sculpture-suit for second wear. 
Having determined to honour by a public monument 
one of the most illustrious men who ever lived and 
wrought amongst them, the citizens carried out their 
laudable intention in an economic way. Possessing 
already a statue of the philosopher, by Chantrey, in 
the hall of the Royal Institution, they proposed to 
have an exact copy of it made for their open-air 
site,—and executed their intention! Two copies of 
the same statue, in the same town! We remember, 
the defence offered on that occasion, when the 
singularity of the practice was assailed—mutton for 
the first course, and mutton for the second, and in 
each case the same joint,—was, that the committee 
“doubted the possibility of procuring anything 
better than Chantrey’s production.” Waiving the 
imputation cast upon the great artists amongst us 
by the doubt,—we shall only say, that, both for the 
sake of the school and for the sake of variety, we 
should rather have had something new, even were 
it lower in quality, than a repetition of the same 
dish. The “ Watt” case is not quite so glaring as 
the “ Dalton” absurdity; but still, it treats sculp- 
ture expression as a dead language, and drives us to 
the ancient books.—A Manchester paper took ground 
in justifieation of the Dalton copy, which, were it 
good ground, would be equally applicable here; and 
from which, if its argument involve the principle 
that Manchester is desirous of establishing now, it 
is important to dislodge it. The position was, that 
the philosopher being dead, the Art-access to him 
was closed,—and that Chantrey, himself dead, was 
the only man who could have sculpturally restored 
to us the dead whom it was desired to honour. This 
argument, singularly, overlooks the notorious fact, 
that statues of the dead, admirable as records, are 
made every day from surviving data; and that in that 
case of Dalton, as in this of Watt, the documents 
were abundant which might be consulted for re- 
semblance. It was not, and is not, seen by those 
who would use it, that these very works by Chantrey 
were, themselves, among such documents ; and it was 
pertinently asked, at the “ Dalton”’ time, in reference 
to that fact, by what strange confusion it was that 
the parties who saw the possibility of copying the 
whole statue, could not see the possibility of copying 
that quality of it which was likeness?—As regards 
the probable future practice of Manthester herself in 
the matter, we confess, this second instance of repe- 
tition is alarming; but we trust, in any case, that 
the other towns of the empire which have the 
patronage of our schools at heart, will not adopt the 
Manchester device of getting a new work by means 
of repeating the old one. 

In this same town of Manchester,—or rather, in 
Salford, but, though separate as boroughs, our 
readers know that locally Manchester and Salford 
are one town,—designus and models have been ex- 
hibiting, for the inspection aud opinion of the 
public, for a— 

Memoriat To Mr. Brotnerton, the late mem- 
ber for the last-named borough. The money sub- 
scribed amounts to five hundred guineas; and 
for that sum the committee invited designs for a 
monument, which was not to be a statue. The 
reply to this invitation has been, a collection of no 
less than seyenty-four models; and we have before 
us the printed descriptions of these which their 
authors furnished, and of which the committee 
made a pamphlet. We wish we had space to give 
our readers some amusement out of this eo 
It is a most curious comment on the kind of taste 
which the locality is nourishing by such specimens 
as the above of a combined desire for sculpture art 
and determination to economise it. The mingling 
here of fancy run wild with matter of fact grown 
rampant, is something nearly incredible. Art is 
utilised by some of these candidates after a fashion 
which would leave behind even the town of Chelms- 
ford,—the town that put its statue of Judge Tindale 
on the borough pump. Essex, we think, has cer- 
tainly the credit of having led the way in the 








training of the Sculpture Muse to make herself 
useful, and was the first to put the goddess out 
to service :—but, let her look to her laurels! The 
idea of a chief-justice erected into a water-god in 
spite of his wig,—of him who sat in life by the 
fountains of law and dispensed its waters, having as 
his apotheosis, after death, the presidency of the 
public conduit,—is an idea far outdone, in its own 
direction, by some of the Art-economics offered to 
the town of Salford,—though it may have suggested 
them. One specimen our readers must have :—but 
with it, they must take our assurance that we are 
quoting honestly. The thing is too like a satire on 
the locality, not to demand a distinct affirmation that 
such a model Aas really been sent in. After de- 
scribing that his design is ‘“‘An ornamental com- 
position, comprising a granite base, a bronze basin 
for a fountain, scalloped, from which Tises a sand- 
stone pedestal, bearing mythical horses spouting 
water into the basin. Dial clock marked upon 
a pecten shell, the hand pointing to the hour of 
twelve (midnight); above, a portrait, enameled on 
china, surrounded with cereal wreath and festoons 
of fruit. The base of granite bronze basin, rock 
of red grit stone; sea-horses in yellow stone; aud 
portrait and inscription, on the obverse side, en- 
ameled on china, copper, or marble.—Holes to be 
deeply cut in the rock, for the growth of ferns, 
lichens, and water-lilies, to be planted in the basin :”” 
—the artist goes on to say,— The fountain is 
not an indispensable part of the design, but it is 
submitted that its cost might be met by its after 
use for mill purposes, or for flushing the sewers if 
required. Zhe running water and the lichens and 
lilies will aid in giving a perennial freshness to the 
memory of the deceased. It is also suggested that 
if the four river horses and the topmost flower 
jetted out gas-light by night, it might be useful ; 
likewise if the time-piece were a real one with two 
faces: but the water-pipes, gas-pipes, and time-piece 
are not included in the estimate.” The fine bit of the 
ideal which we have here marked in italics comes in 
with delicious effect amid the utilities in which it is 
set. The mixture of romance and reality, each in 
its calenture, yet monumentally harmonising, im- 
— in this design, has nowhere, that we remember, 

n surpassed. No man in Chelmsford was pro- 
bably equal to the idea of making the same fountain 
at once flush a common sewer aud keep a com- 
moner’s memory flush. The faney, which is some- 
what exuberant, is sobered by the fact, and the fact, 
which is somewhat unsavoury, is deodorised by the 
fancy. Of course, the hand pointing to the clock, 
about tu strike twelve, was a notion too obvious to 
be overlooked by such desiguers of a monument for 
that worthy member of the House of Commons 
whose own hour of midnight has sounded now, and 
whose rule is made absolute as against himself, that 
“there shall be no more” work done! The difli- 
culty of practically utilising a clock which monumen- 
tally must mark always the hour of twelve, has been 
overcome by an ingenuity which indicates a study in 
the school of Bottom the Weaver. The one dial makes 
an apology for the other, after the manner prescribed 
to Saug, the Joiner. The clock on the one side 
makes constant proclamation that the clock on the 
other side is only a dramatic one,—and that i¢ is the 
real working town-clock.—Scen by the light of this 
new Art dispensation, we feel that there has been 
much waste of the public monuments in London. 
Should the Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion obtain the footing which it seeks on 
the Marble Arch, we trust the Government will make 
terms. Such a pedestal to such a work is an extra- 
vagance itself; and out of the attempt to sober it 
down, as in Chelmsford, and in Salford, a public 
accommodation may happily be obtained. Cur de 
Lion on the marble arch should be permitted only 
on condition of his holding aloft a vane, a gas-lamp, 
or some other utilitarian matter, on the point of his 
lance. 

With an intimation that the Starve or Dr. 
Jenner, by Marshall, is at length finished, and that it 
will be publicly erected ere long,—it is said, in Tra- 
falgar Square,—we may bring to a close this present 
record of ‘ Monumental Commemorations:” only, 
however, to resume the subject at a future oppor- 
tunity; these works are becoming a feature in our 
Art-history, and, for the houour of the country, 
they must be carefully watched. 


VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES 
OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL, 





THE COLLECTION OF JOSEPH ARDEN, Ese., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Tuts collection contains some of the most remark- 
able works that have of late years been produced. 
There are in each year certain pictures to which the 
habitué of the exhibitions finds himself involuntarily 
attracted, and which, though at the conclusion of the 
Art-season they are withdrawn from the public eye, 
are never forgotten—they have left an impression 
which is ever accompanied by a desire to learn their 
whereabouts, Mr. Arden’s catalogue is enriched 
by some of these memorable works, for his pictures 
are principally the productions of living artists ; 
he may be classed among the most patriotic friends 
'of coutempo Art—one of those to whom 
our school is indebted for its rapid elevation to 
the present degree of excellence by which it is 
distinguished. ‘The best of Millais’s compositions, 
“The Order for Release,” is one of the remark- 


free from the laborious errors and the eccen- 
trie weaknesses which characterise so many of his 
other productions. “The Harem of a Bey,” by 
Lewis, is another work which at the time of its ex- 
hibition was much criticised by the public, and can- 
vassed in the circles of Art. In this picture the 
Jinesse of water colour is more apparent than is the 
cunning of oil-painting in the picture by Millais. 
The mastery is palpable yet ini Stable—Ssscinating 
by its natural simplicity, and convincing us that we 
never before knew the more beautiful utilities of 
body colour. There are also some of Roberts's most 
interesting essays, Spanish and Oriental, and other 
valuable productions by E. M. Ward, Stanfield, 
E. W. Cooke, Creswick, &e., which, having been 
already described in the Art-Journal, a minute and 
lengthy recurrence is thus on the present occasion 
rendered unn ° 

‘The Harem of a Bey,’ J. Lewis.—One of the 
most celebrated of that extraordinary series of water- 
Colour works of which Mr. Lewis has exhibited at 


the East. ‘This was contributed, in 1849, to the 
exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. By all who have seen the work it will be 
remembered as showing the interior of a harem, with 
the bey seated on the left, and near him two of his 
wives resting languidly on cushions, while, ou the 
right, a Nubian eunuch unveils the person of a slave 
offered to the bey as a purchase. ‘This drawing was 
at the Great Exhibition in Paris, where it excited the 
admiration and wonder of French artists. It is 
painted almost entirely in body colour, or it may be 
white tinted with colour ; and the manner, distin- 
guished with such surpassing finish, is peculiar to its 
author. The impersonations are purely oriental, 
each figure being a standard type of its class. 

‘The Letter from the Seat of War,’ C. W. Corr, 
R.A.—This picture contaius but one figure, that of a 
woman, who is convulsed with grief at the contents of 
a letter from the Crimea. The incident is cireum- 
stantially and pathetically set forth, 
in 1855. 

* The Studio of Giorgioue,’ Cant, Wenner.—This 
is a water-colour drawing, which shows one of the 
splendid saloons of a Venetian palace of the Cinque- 
Cento, The painter stands with his back turned to 
the spectator, and before a portrait on which he is 
at work. The room is a renovated transcript from 
the faded reality, worked out with unexceptionable 
truth. 

* The Bird-Trap,’ B. WiL1ams.—A small picture, 
very elaborately wrought. 

* The Bouquet of Violets,’ J. E. Miitars, A.—The 
composition presents a single figure, that of a girl who 
is compressing a bouquet of violets into an envelope. 
The tone is low, like many of the smaller studies of 
the painter, but not less careful in manipulation than 
his best works. It was painted in 1854. 

‘The Plough,’ H. Le Jeune.—This small and 
brilliant picture was exhibited in 1855. It con- 
tains a party of children playing with a forked 
branch of a tree, to which two are harnessed as 
horses, while another enacts the part of ploughman. 
| It is exquisitely sweet in colour. 

‘A Study,’ J. E. Minzais, A.—A figure of a girl, 





It was painted 





able pictures to which we allude; the best because — 


least one almost every year since his return from . 
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studiously individualized from the life ; 
pink striped gown, ery 
the most scrupulous justice is done. 

‘The Veranda,’ J. D. Lvuanp.—A small com- 
position, worked out with infinite neatuess of exe- 
cution. 

‘ The Stile,’ J. E. Mrizats, A.—Also a small pic- 
ture, showing er omy a paddock wall, with a stile, 
on which sits a maiden in profound meditation ; the 
whole shaded by trees. The figure is rendered with 
much precision, end, although in shade, the minute 
nicety of the labour is sufficiently obvious ; but in 


to every minute stripe of which | the 


she wears a | season (1856), and perhaps the most interesting of 


series that Mr. Ward has painted from the 
revolutionary history of France. We have already 
| described the picture at length on the occasion of 
| its exhibition: we see it again with pleasure, and 
find it mellowed and harmonised by even the brief 
| period that has elapsed since it was painted, and 
| that without any diminution of the substantive 
| reality of the figures, or the moving expression of 
| their features. 
| ‘Characters from Shakspere,’ T, SrorHarp.-— 
| Composition of this kind was much practised by 


the secondary material there is greater breadth of | Stothard: besides the persone in certain plays, he 


manipulation than is generally found in Millais’s 
works. 

‘ The Rescue,’ J. E. M1iiats, A.—This is the picture 
which was exhibited two years ago, the subject being 
the rescue from a house in flames of two children, 
by a fireman, who is met on the stairs by the agonised 
mother. Such is the earnestness with which this 
work has been executed that it retains its lustre and 
powerful effect without the least degree of diminu- 
tion. The leg of the boy in the arms of the fireman 
must always remain the most marvellous feature of 
the picture as to drawing andcolour. This remark- | 
able work was noticed at some length in this Journal | 
at the time of its exhibition. 

‘The Order for Release,’ J. E. Minuats, A.—This 
picture will be remembered in the exhibition of 
1853. It is the best which Mr. Millais has yet 
produced, and will remain the most estimable of his 
performances, unless he recover himself from his 
downward tendency by some strong effort. By a 
happy resolution in the treatment of the subject 
there is an entire absence of any damaging element 
in the composition. Mr. Millais has narrowed the 
limit said to exist between the sublime and the gro- 
tesque, insomuch that in some of his works it is 
difficult to say whether he would be serious or face- 
tious. But the story here is pathetic, and the uni- 
formity of the treatment has excluded every item in 
the slightest degree open to misconstruction. The 
execution is most minute; and here again the leg of 
a child is wonderfully real, and all without any pa- 
rade of manner or pride of touch. The work, we 
repeat, is the most earnest that Mr. Millais has pro- 
duced. 

‘The Old Old Story,’ F. Srone, A.—Two French 
coast figures, a youth and maiden at a cottage door, 
so cireumstanced with respect to each other as to 
leave the spectator in no doubt as to the subject of 
their whispered discourse. The picture is extremely 
powerful in colour, and contains, we think, the 
largest figures that Mr. Stone has ever painted. 

‘Scere from “Old Mortality,”’ A. Fraser.— 
The principal characters here are Claverhouse, Henry 
Morton, his uncle, and others of the celebrities of 
the story. The picture, as to much of its execu- 
tion, pronounces itself at once akin to some of 
Wilkie’s more freely painted works. Mr. Fraser 


| 


| more than once painted collectively the principal 
| characters from the most popular plays. The 
| prominent impersonations here are from “ The 
Tempest,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ King 
Lear,” &e. 

* Landscape,’ G. SranrreLD.—Painted with great 


| vigour; but, being near a window, it is extremely 
| difficult to examine its detail. 


| of nature. 





assisted Wilkie in his latter productions, and hence 
is observable a marked sympathy—the ‘ Peep o’ day | 
Boy’s Cabin’ is that perhaps in which the relation 
is most distinct. 

‘The Caravan in the Desert,’ D. Roperts, R.A., 
was exhibited some years ago. The scenery is | 
Egyptian, particularly like that about Memphis 
or Thebes. There is a tank in the foreground, 
and the place is evidently a halting station for 
caravans and travellers. A multitudinous company | 
of the latter are journeying onward towards the 
banks of the Nile, the line of which constitutes the | 
distant horizon. It is probable that the picture is | 
a conscientious transcript from the locality which it 
proposes to represent. 

*On the Greta,’ T. Creswick, R.A.—This is one 


| nymph personally delicately fair. 


| dreu of Euterpe. 
| monious in colour. 


of those close river fragments which in his earlier | 
time made the reputation of this painter. The river | 


here breaks from a placid pool into a miniature 
rapid, and the painting of the water in repose, and 
the downward broken current, are full of natural 
truth. There is more colour and freshness in the 
foliage than we find in the late works of the artist. 
This picture was painted in 1841. 
* Marine Subject,’ E. W. Cooxe, A.—The sub- 
gevt is the entrance to a Dutch harbour, with a 
dogger running in with a stiff breeze, seeking shelter 
from a coming squall. Dated 1851. 

“The Royal Family of France imprisoned in the 
Temple,’ 
work was one of the most attractive essays of its 


<n - 


E. M. Warp, R.A.—This well-known | light which 


‘St. Peter’s, Rome,’ D. Roperts, R.A.—A 
small picture, presenting a view of St. Peter’s 
apart from the wilderness of human habitations 
which is associated with it in the view from the 
other side of the edifice: here the great temple is 


| the only considerable object offered to the eye. 


The picture was exhibited a few years ago; it bears 
an inscription (written on the canvas by the artist 
himself) to the effect that it was painted for Mrs. 


| Arden as a souvenir of her visits to Rome. 


‘Coast View,’ S. P. Jackson.—The incident is 





| 


| 


the commonplace of ordinary sea-side scenery, but | 


| the whole is painted with a promptness and firm- 


ness of touch which effectively approach the reality 
It is a picture of considerable size, with 
the sea lying on the right in deep shade, and rolling 
in heavy volume on the shingle; but it does not 
hang so favourably as could be desired, for examina- 
tion of its quality. 

‘The Flock,’ R. Rep@rave, R.A.—A very elabo- 
rate composition, on the left of which is an open 
space containing the sheep, and on the right is a 


weedy stream, the whole being inclosed by trees. | 


Every object is brought forward by the most minute 
and conscientious pencilling from nature. In the 
works of this painter every spray and each blade 
of grass is formally individualised—an accuracy of 
representation which characterises this not less than 
others. 

‘The Fisherman’s Wife.’—A figure costumed ac- 
cording to the subject, and seated near her cottage 
selling fish. 
incidents satisfactorily made out. 

‘Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs,’ S. A. Hart, R.A. 
—This is a large picture, distinguished by all the 
proprieties of classic subject-matter. The action of 
the figures, their abandon to the excitement of the 
dance, show that they are exhilarated by wine. 
The two prominent dancers are a dark satyr and a 
The composition 
of these two figures, and the lines formed by their 


| limbs, especially their arms, is a graceful result of 


well matured study. They are dancing to the 
musie of pipes, a lyre, and cymbals, and all the musi- 
cians suggest at once remembrance of the more 
spirited of the ancient representations of the chil- 
The picture is brilliant and har- 


‘Remains of a Greek Temple,’ W. Linton.—A 
class of subject which this artist paints with better 
feeling than any other material that he treats. The. 
ruin is situated at the base of a range of hills which 


| extend into the distance of the picture; the left- 


hand portion of the view is an open plain, of which 
the nearest section lies in shade. ‘The scene derives 
life from a goatherd and his flock. The sky and the 
distance are painted with natural truth and delicacy. 

‘Robinson Crusoe,’ A. Fraser.—This work we 
remember years ago; Mr. Fraser, we believe, was 
the first artist who drew upon Defoe’s narrative. 
Crusoe is here represented as sitting down to 
dinner, and in the at of supplicating a blessing, 
surrounded by his family—his dog, cat, goat, and 
| parrot ; and, according to authority, by a variety of 
| household, or rather shiphold items, saved from 
| the wreck. The figure is dignified and impressive, 
| and the treatment of the theme points at once to 

its source. The whole is painted in the subdued 
may be. supposed to have existed in 
Crusoe’s primitive mansion. Like most of Fraser’s 


| 


The composition is full of appropriate | 








—— 


works, it has been freely glazed 
with asphaltum. ¥ Glazed throughout, perhaps 

Fruit, V. BarTHOLOMEW.— A water-colour study. 
consisting of a pine, white and black grapes, and 
other fruits, imitated, as to form and surface with 
the utmost accuracy. . 

‘A Street View in Rouen,’ §, Provt.—These 
quaint old houses afforded endless resource for the 
pencil of Prout; in fact, they snggested to him that 
touch so well adapted to describe dilapidation and 
the grotesque in architecture. There are in this 
collection three or four of Prout’s works, all repre- 
senting passages of continental street architecture 
Of these the largest looks like an early drawing, 
from the thinness of the tint. The time is fast 
approaching when such drawings will be considered 
as pleasantries of the painter, for the prevalent 
spirit of renovation will leave no trace of the 
ancient wood and plaster habitations which we 
regard in pictures and read of in novels with feel- 
ings very different from those with which we in- 
habit them, when our hotel happens to be a fabric 
of this class in some remote locality of Brittany or 
Normandy—more romantic than comfortable. 

‘The Ponte Rotto,’ C. Sranrrep, R.A.—This 
relic is prominently and advantageously seen from 
many favourable points; but the artist has here 
judiciously made it the principal mass in his com- 
position, by having taken it from the level of the 
Tiber, to the exclusion of that architectural con- 
fusion which reduces the importance of the ruin 
from a higher point of view. In the right distance 
appear St. Peter's, and the bridges and buildings 
that occur in the same direction, constituting the 
principal forms in the view, which is worked out 
in the best manner of the painter. 

* Landscape,’ F. R. Lee, R.A.—The picture, which 
is somewhat large and painted with great attention 
to detail, shows principally an agroupment of— 
majestic and venerable elms—we presume these 
trees to be. In the painting of these masses of 
foliage there is an elevation of feeling beyond the 
rest of the subject, which is opened on the left by a 
road running directly into distance, the nearest 
section of the ground being flooded by a limpid and 
shallow brook, to which some horses have been led 
for their daily dranght—the mass of shade being 
broken by a grey pony standing in the current. 
The picture is dated 1847. 

‘The Phrenologist,’ W. H. Knicut.—The scene 
is a well furnished sitting-room, in which we find 
an aged enthusiast examining the “ cerebral develop- 
ment” of a boy who holds a spaniel in his arms, 
and in his turn examines the animal’s head. There 
are two ladies seated at the window, apparently 
deeply interested in the result. This picture is 
remarkable for tMe care with which the draperies 
are painted. 

‘The Negligent Servant,’ J. F. Pasmonre.—A 
single figure, that of a female domestic, who has 
fallen asleep in the act of preparing vegetables for 
dinner. It is a dark picture, and as to feeling and 
subject bears some relation to the Dutch school. 

* Landscape,’ W. Linron.—The principal passage 
of the subject, a modern Italian town, occupies the 
centre of the composition, lying for the most part 
in shade, according to a favourite disposition of this 
artist ; on the left stands a convent, and from the 
immediate foreground a road descends to the town, 
the site of which is a valley lying between two lofty 
ranges of mountains. It is a large picture, worked 
out with an earnestness which suppresses all the 
frivolous detail that so often enfeebles and vitiates 
the best subjects. 

‘The Grandmamma,’J. P. Knicut, R.A.—A small 
and an early picture by this artist, who has not, we 
believe, exhibited a subject picture for many years. 
The old lady is seated contemplating her grand- 
child, who is giving milk to her cat. 

‘A Study,’ W. F. WrrHERINGTON, R.A.—A figure 
of a child—a girl seated at a cottage door, and 
amused by the gambols of a kitten that plays with a 
ball of worsted. 

‘Landscape, J. Wiison, Jun.—A small dark 
picture, containing on the right a stream, the view 
being closed by masses of trees towards the right. 

‘ A Study,’ G. B. O’Nem1.—A smal] composition, 
in which is presented a boy resolutely cutting his 
name in the bark of a tree. ‘The incident is sub- 
stantially rendered; the earnestness of the youth 
merits the best wishes of the spectator. 
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‘In the Crypt of Basenstoke Priory, Wilts,’ A. 
Provis.—This was exhibited recently at the Port- 
land Gallery. It is a small picture, remarkable for 
the most assiduous finish—containing a boy seated 
and holding on his knee a water-jug ; and composing 
with an anomaly of material, which greatly assists 
a picture like this—ingenious, elaborate, and masterly 
in colour. 

‘Cottage Interior,’ F. D. Harpy.—A_ ruastic 
dwelling, furnished with a catalogue of such objects 
as are met with in these remote rustic habitations 
alone. The only inmate is an aged woman, who is 
seated reading—her Bible, it may be. 

* Coast View,’ J. MippLEton.—The subject is a 
passage of scenery very like that of the Isle of 
Arran. The composition consists, it may be said, 
of two sections; a gentle foreground slope, the ridge 
of which rises against the sky; and on the right a 
calm, inland bay inclosed by a distant and mountain- 
ous shore. But the foreground constitutes the force 
of the work—here all the executive cunning of the 
painter is shown. The ground, which is warm in 
tone, lies in shade; but every idle pebble, every 
gadding blade of grass, is conscientiously intro- 
duced, nothing in short, in minute representation, 
can excel the elmost microscopic pencilling of the 
work, John Middleton was a rising artist, whose 
works promised a brilliant future—but he was not 
permitted to attain to that maturity whence so much 
was expected. 

‘The Coming Passenger.—A boy is here de- 
scribed as standing ready to open a wicket for a 
person about to pass. He stands with one hand 
on the little gate and the other respectfully raised 
to his cap; and a girl, haps his sister, sits 
with a basket of oranges, of which she offers some 
for sale to the passenger, who is so near that his, or 
her, little dog is barking at the attendant of the 
wicket. The approach is so forcibly described, that 
we expect the imaginary third person to step into 
the picture. 

‘The Water Nymph,’ W. S. Frost, A.—She is 
seated at the brink of a pool, dressing her hair with 
water lilies. The figure is full but yet graceful, and 
distinguished by that delicacy of colour, and softness 
of line, which add so much to the charm of the 
painter’s works. 

‘Study from Nature,’ F. D. Harpy.—Simply a 
cottage interior, with an old man, in profile, smoking, 
worked out with the nicest attention to detail. 

‘Street in Cairo,’ D. Roperts, R.A.—A large 
picture, showing an open space inclosed by lofty 


houses, painted with alternate lines of red and | 


yellow, all telling effectively in the composition, in 
their variety of line, form, and quantity. The place 
is thronged with figures, every one of which is a 
successful sketch from the life, and nothing can be 
more purely oriental and Turkish than these tur- 


baned idlers, whose acquaintance we make here. | 
Mr. Roberts describes the Turks with a truth and | 
gusto for which they will assuredly do him as much | 


honour as the best pacha that ever went before a 
tail. The picture was painted in 1842. 


‘Coast View,’ J. Witson, Jun.—The picture is | 


large, but the objects are few and simple. From the 
right a broken line of chalk cliff passes transversely 
into the composition, and from the near section of 
this a small jetty has been thrown out as a harbour 
for fishing-boats. It is high water, and a boat is 
passing the jetty. The water is a truthful essay : 
it is painted with breadth and freshness. 

‘ Venice,’ E. W. Cooke, A.—We are here placed 
on the sea, and the Ducal Palace, with the Campanile, 
and all the remarkable edifices, terminating with the 
Dogana on the extreme left, are seen in distance. 
The near objects are fishing and coasting craft, 
which are painted with a finesse that induces the 
belief that every most minute characteristic has 
been remembered. The composition, with its 
glimpse of the sea-girt city, is most skilfully man- 
aged. It was painted in 1854. 

‘ Landscape,’ F. R. Let, R.A.—This appears to 
have been painted on the spot ; it is a simple passage 
of rural scenery, of which the principal mass is 
a group of trees that rise from the side of a path 
leading to a farm-house—beyond these lies an ex- 
panse of distance. 

‘Interior of a Church,’ D. Roperts, R.A.—The 
church is a Spanish cathedral of imposing character, 
showing, as a principal object on the left, a tomb of 
great magnificence. The artist has succeeded in 








communicating a feeling of vastness and space per- | 
haps beyond the reality; be that as it may, not-— 
withstanding the richness and beauty of the edifice, | 
he maiutains the solemnity of effect Geese to the | 
subject. 

‘View in Holland,’ A, Montacue.—A small 
wp representing a canal running between two 
ines of houses, of that and time-worn cha- | 
racter that are good for nothing but to be painted, 
There is a companion to this by the same artist, also 
a Dutch canal view, similar in composition. 

_* Landscape,’ Cxome.—The ition is in two 
distinct parts, being closed on the left by a clump of | 
forest trees, but on the right opening over a flat | 
country, very like that through which the Yare 
passes towards Yarmouth. The distance is painted 
with tints beautifully atmospheric and silvery. 

‘ Waiting for the Carrier,’ W. S. P. HenpERson.— | 
A country boy with his donkey is waiting the passing 
of the waggon, which is seen in the distance slowly 
approaching. 

‘The Jack Pool,’ S. R. Percy.—The subject is a 
passage of river-side scenery, very like some well- 
wooded backwater of the Thames. The stream is 
full of aquatic plants, and its opposite bank encum- 
bered with fallen trees. The composition is ex- 
tremely full, comprehending almost every incident 
of waterside material; but all most carefully drawn 
aud painted. 

‘On the Coast of Normandy,’ J. Wirson.—The 
view is shut in on the right by a sea-wall of chalk, 
very like that at the Foreland. It is a small picture, 
containing boats and figures, touched with masterly 

wer. 

‘ Poultry,’ Coururier.—This is a small dark 
picture of the French school, extremely simple in 
subject and composition. In it are introduced two 
cocks fighting; the birds are drawn with spirit, and 
charmingly coloured. 

‘Venice,’ E. W. Cooke, A.—This view compre- 
hends the line of buildings from a little distance 
on the right of the Ducal Palace, to those beyond 
the library and towards the Grand Canal. On the 
left the view is closed by a line of Venetian craft of 
great variety, some having sails hoisted, others with 
cordage m4 On the right also the quays are 
thronged with boats and figures, every object being 
made out with the most delicate drawing. The work 
is small, but the composition is, perhaps, the fullest 
that the artist has ever painted. 

‘The Avenue,’ T. Creswick, R.A.—The subject 
consists of a double row of trees, which run perspec- 
tively into the picture, and through the dense 
foliage of which the sun’s rays here and there streak 
the ground with light. It is certainly more true in 
colour than later works. 

‘Coast Rocks,’ 'T. S. Goop.—A small picture 
representing a section of a rocky shore, with two 
+ mon It is clear in execution and agreeable in 
effect. This artist gained a reputation by the high 
finish which he communicated to his figures ; but 
his works are rare. He is a native of Berwick-upon- 


taken from a cliff ov the sea, and compre- 
hends a little bay, with sea-wall and cliffs by 
which it is inclosed. It is a solitude, without sign 
of life, save the screaming sea-mew. The small fore- 
ground is an intricate wilderness of rank grass and 
weeds, which is realised with marvellous patience ; 
but the beauty of the work lies in the pellucid waters 
of the little bay, the reflections of which are a 
triumph of Art. 

In the acquisition of the higher class productions 
which enrich this collection much taste and sound 
judgment are manifested. The authors of the various 
works we meution may paint worse, but they will 
never excel the quality of these examples, some of 
which are not seen to the best advantage; but it 
is the fate of works of Art in London residences 
especially, they cannot be all placed in a uniformly 
good light. 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—The statue of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the 
distinguished naturalist, has recently been exhibited 
at the entrance-gate of the Louvre. It is by E. 
Robert, and is destined for the town of Etampes ; 
to be erected by public subscription. Z 

FLorence.—An wey | discovery has been 
made at Florence of the ‘ Madona di Soreto,” by 
Raphael, as it is reported ; it is in the possession of 
M. Walter Kennedy Lausie, resident in that town. 

Municu.—A fire took place on the 13th of July 
at the Glyptothéque, at Munich: the celebrated 
frescoes by Cornelius have been much damaged by 
the water thrown from the fire-engines; the statues 
have not suffered. 

Vienna.—The new medal for the decoration of 
those admitted of the order of Maria-Theresa has 
on the obverse a portrait of the foundresa, with the 
legend, ‘* Maria-Theresa, 18th June, 1757;" and 
on the reverse, the cross of the order resting on a 
sword and a crown of laurel, with the inecription, 
** A hundred years of wealth in heroic deeds, 18th 
June, 1857.” The medal has been struck in gold, 
silver, and bronze.—The Vienna Society of Anti- 
quarians has decided that women may be admitted 
as members. 

Rome.—A new — has been inaugurated at 
Rome, by order of the , to receive the paint- 
ings now contained in the Vatican. 

Werman—The inauguration of the statues in 
ieland, Géthe, and Schil- 

ned until the 3rd of Sep- 
ietschel of Dresden, having 
d not be 


honour of the literati, 
ler, was necessarily post 
tember,—the sculptor, 
given it as his opinion that the works coul 
ready before that time. 

Dorprecut.—The recent death, at Rome, of the 
landscape-painter, Abraham Teerling, who was a 
native of this town, has suggested the propriety of 
asserting the importance of the place as a nursery 
of Art, by some worthy memorial commemorative of 
the many distinguished men who have lived 4 
and from whose prestige Dort claims to be ran ed 
as a school of Art. Van Stry and Versteogh resided 
at Dort; so also did Schoumann, the master of 
Schotel, the well-known marine-painter. The place 





Tweed, where we believe he now resides in retire- 
ment. 

“The Valentine,’ T. Wenster, R.A.—This is an 
early work; the missive has been addressed to a | 
housemaid, who, intent on perusing it, suffers the 
ale tap to overflow the jug which she has placed | 
beneath it. The expression of the girl’s face is a | 
very felicitous essay. 

‘A Brace of Spaniels,’ G. Armvretp.—The ani- 
mals have started wild fowl, and are eagerly giving | 
chase in the direction of the flight. They are ex- 
tremely well drawn, and painted with infinite spirit. 

* Landscape,’ J. MippLeton.—The subject of this 
work is one which, in ordinary hands, it would be 
extremely difficult to render interesting ; but of the 
little variety the most is made, and the ground- 
breaks and workings are rendered most serviceable. | 
It is a view over some rough pastures intersected by | 
a winding stream ; a farm-house appears on the right, | 
and the trees are all leafless, as if the time were late | 
in autumn. In the management of the material great | 
taste and executive skill are shown ; it is extremely” 
mellow in colour, and very minute in descriptive | 
elaboration. 

‘Landscape,’ W. H. Muttais.—The subject is 
principally a spreading oak tree, which, together | 
with the other material, seems to have been worked 
out on the spot. ; 

‘Coast Study,’ J. W. Incunotp.—This view is 














is famous also as the residence of Albertand J. 
CR: Hoogstraten, Bloemaart, Bischof, Ferd. Bol, 
N. Maas, and Schalken. The painters of Dord- 
recht were patronised in the seventeenth century 
by Albert uyp's friend, Cornelius Van Beveren 
and ata period nearer our own time by Peter and 
Cornelius Van Braam. It was chosen as the abid- 


ing place of the German painter, J. B. Scheffer, 
and there his two sons, Ary and Hi were born. 
Some of the best examples of the recht sehool 


are preserved in the collection of Herr de Kat, 

whose gallery is open to visitors; but yd of the 

best Cuyps are in England, a demand for them 

having arisen some time after Cuyp’s death, when 

the merits of his works had been recognised, and 

oy, were eagerly purchased by connoisseurs in 
ndon. 


Bextin.—Some seven years ago we gave in this 
Journal an account of a collection of pictures weil 
known in Germany, that of the Consul Wagner. 
Dr. Waagen is now engaged in writing a new cata- 
logue of this gallery, to which, since we saw it 
in 1850, many, valuable works have been added ; 
among these are a work by Wider, of which the 
povonn, the steps leading to the Capitol, the subject 
being divine service in the open air by pilgrims 
during the holy week. Another, of which the sub- 
ject is ‘ Divine Serviee in Church,’ is by Leys; a 
third, by Schrader, the masterpiece of that painter 
‘ Esther before Ahasuerus, ’ together with others of 
minor note. - 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 





THE BIRTH OP BELPH@BE AND AMORETT. 
WL. Leitch, Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver. 

"Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 0} in. by 1 ft. 44 in. 
Fo.towine the example of some of the old land- 
scape-painters, as Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and a few 
others, Mr. Jeitch has, by the introduction of a 
group of figures borrowed from a poet’s story, given 
a title to a picture which would ordinarily pass as a 
landscape only, so comparatively subordinate a posi- 
tion is oceupied by the group.* To justify such~a 
practice, the characters and the scene must be in 
perfect harmony, as they are here: a group of 
classical figures in a rustic setting, so to ‘speak, 
would present a most incougruous combination 3 80 
too would a party of swineherds or of gipsies, 
holding high revel in the bower of Paphos, or under 
the shadows of old Parnassus: such a scene would 
justify the charge of heterodoxy in Art against the 
painter who dared to perpetrate so palpable an out- 
rage on taste and~ wsthetical principles. The 
scenery in Mr. Leitch’s picture is Claude-like, and 
so far perfectly in harmony with the poetical fiction 
that forms a part of the composition ; but here all 
similarity between the two artists terminates: in 
colour the modern work differs widely from any- 
thing Claude ever painted. It must be remembered, 
however, that the scene is presumed to lie in 
England, not in Italy : and it seems to us as if the 
artist had coloured it with the recollection before 
him of the red and purple tints of Scotland: we 
think he is a “ North Briton.” 

To render this intelligible to those who are unac- 
quainted with Spenser’s “ Fairie Queene,” we must 
refer to that part of the poem in which “the birth 
of fayre Belphabe and Amorett is told:” it is in 
the sixth chapter of the third hook. The entire 
poem, which Spenser called “a continued allegory, 
a dark conceit,” has reference to events and person- 
ages contemporary with the author. Thus one of 
his critical commentators, Upton, who wrote up- 
wards of a century ago, says,— The mythology is 
all our poet’s own, Belpharbe is Queen Elizabeth ; 
if we carry on the illusion” (in the first of the 
following stanzas), “ Chrysogonee should be Anna 
Bullen: but this will not hold true no more than 
Amorett is Queen Mary, because said here to be 
sister of Belpharbe. However, I neither affirm nor 
deny that Amorett is the type of Mary Queen of 
Scots, whom Queen Elizabeth called sister,” 

“ Her mother was the fair Chrysogonee, 

The daughter of Amphisa, who by race 

A fairle was, yborne of high degree : 

She bore Belphaebe : she bore in like case 

Fayre Amoretta in the second place : 

"These two were twinnes,— 

* o . . 
“ To search the god of love her nymphes she® sent 

Throughout the wandering forest every where, 

After them herselfe eke with her went 

To seeke the fugitive both farre and near. 

So long they sought, till they arrived were 

In that same shady covert whereat lay 

Faire Chrysogonee, in slombry traunce whilere ; 

Who in her sleepe (a wondrous thing to say) 

Unawares had borne two babes as faire as springing day. 

° 6 + “ Which when they both perceiv'd, 

They were through wonder nigh of sence berev'd, 

And gazing on each other nought bespake : 

At last they both agreed her seeming griev'd 

Out of her heavie swoone not to awake, 

But from her loving side the tender babes to take. 
“ Up they them tooke, each One a babe uptooke, 

And with them carried to be fostéred.” 

* o = ” 

Mr. Ieitch’s picture is in the Collection at 
Osborne; it was a commission from His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The artist is a landscape- 
paiuter of considerable taleut, but he exhibits but 
rarely, and very seldom more than one picture at 
a time: this is chiefly owing, we believe, to the 
delicate state of his health. His works are princi- 
pally of Italian scenery, or of imaginary subjects 
which, like the present, are invented on the- models 
of the landscapes of that country. Within the last 
ten years we remember to have seen the following 
pictures, at the Royal Academy, by Mr. Leitch :— 

View hear Ournelo Contrada di Sora, Kingdom 
of Naples » “The Villa Fountain,” engraved for 
the Art-Union of Glasgow last year; “The Temple 
of Jano Lucina, at Agrigeutum, in Sicily ;” “ The 
Campagna of Rome.” ; 





* Venus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


First Visit of the Englishman in Venice—Paolo Veronese 
—Woerks at home and abréad—Public Galleries—Luton 
House—Mr. Harford’s Collection at Blaise Castie—Lord 
Darnley’s at Cobham Hali—Bonifazio Veneziano—Pet- 
worth—Colonel Egremont Wyndham's Gallery—Alton 
Towers—The Return of the Prodigal Son—Works in 
Foreign Galleries—The Bassani—Examples in Collec- 
tions open to the Public—Jacopo at Edinburgh—Fran- 
cesco and: Leandro at Hampton Court—Francesco at 
Liverpool—Pordenone—Lord Brownlow's Collection— 


Works at Chigwick and. Barleigh—Berlin—Udina and | 


Piacenza—Mautua— Venice. 


THERE is perhaps no Venetian master—Titian alone 
ex¢epted—whose works receive, and have received, 
so much attention from the great body of English 
travellers, as.do, and have done, those of Paolo 
Veronese : all rush to the Ducal Palace before they 
are -half a day old in Venice; and the certainty of 
this fact helps to diminish my regret that I can- 
not, with” due respect to the brilliant qualities of 
an artist so much admired, here attempt to do more 
than allude to the whereabouts of some few among 
the vast number of paintings produced by his hand. 

The National and. Dulwich. Galleries, Hampton 
Court, the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, the 
Royal Institution of Edinburgh, and other public 
bodies, possess pictures by Paolo Veronese always 
accessible to the student ; there are besides examples 
of his works in almost all the more important collec- 
tions of the country. The Marquis of Bute has four 
at Luton House. Lord Darnley’s collection at Cob- 
ham Hall boasts an equal number. Mr. Munro has 
two, both of high artistic value, and considered to 
exhibit the most admired’ qualities of the painter. 
In the collection of Mr. Harford, at Blaise Castle, 
there is a “ Pieti”’ by Paolo Veronese, very beau- 
tifully painted. There are drawings by his hand at 
Chatsworth ; and they-have one in the magnificent 
collection of those treasures possessed by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford : a banquet of cardinals is the subject 
of this drawing, which is one of great interest .to 
the admirer of the master.» The portrait’ of Paolo, 
painted by his son Carlo Cagliari, will be found, 
among those of other great painters, in the collection 
of the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey ; that in 
the Uffizii, at Florence, will be familiar to the recol- 
lection of all acquainted with the Florentine gal- 
leries. 

Works of varied character. by Paolo Veronese 
enrich the Louvre: of these the most important 
and justly renowned is the “Marriage in Cana,” 
a favourite subject with the gay and genial painter. 
To this picture increased interest has been given by 
the description which Zanetti cites, as preserved in 
the Venetian convent of San Giorgio Maggiore, that 
document proving nearly all the figures to be portraits 
of persons the most distinguished ‘of their time— 
the Emperor Charles V.; Francis I. of France, with 
his queen, Eleavorof. Austria; our own Mary; 
Soliman I., Grand Signor; Alfonso D’ Avalos,’ Mar- 
quis del Guasto; and the justly. celebrated Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchese di Pescaro,—are among them, as 
is Paolo Veronese himself, with his brother Bene- 
detto Cagliari, and his brethren in Art, Tintoretto 
and Jacopo da Ponte. 

Speaking of this work, Vasari calls it “ Opera 
maravigliosa per grandezza, per numero di figure, 
per varietd d’abiti, e per invenzione.” * When 
Vasari wrote, Paolo Veronese was not more than 
thirty, or perhaps thirty-two years old—a circum- 
stance to which the biographer has previously 
alluded,+ and one which amply accounts for the 
fact that Vasari has not described his works at 
greater length. ° 

A picture representing Jesus in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, and which, although scarcely so 
characteristic of the master as that last named, is 
yet of great interest, as regards many important 
qualities that cannot here be insisted on, will also 
be found in the Louvre: Vasari describes it as “ La 
cena che fece Simone lebbroso al signore, quando 
la peccatrice se gli gettd a piedi.” In this work, 
painted for the refectory of San Nazzaro in Verona, 
a monastery of black friars, there are two dogs, 








® See “ Opere,” vol, iv. p. 229, 
t “ Opere,” as above, p..327. 


highly praised, among other parts, by Vasari. — 
with justice, as all who have semeried thet talean 
when painted by Veronese will readily believe 
“They seem to be alive,” says the biographer; and 
to this he adds the following—* More in the dis- 
tance are certain figures of lame and halt, which are 
also excellently done.” There is a sketch for this 
picture at Alton Towers; where will also be found a 
portrait of a lady, declared to be from the hand of 
the same master. 

To say nothing of Venice,—because all seek Paolo 
Veronese ¢here,— the galleries of Vienna and Munich 
the Brera at Milan, with the collections at Dresden, 
Berlin, and other capitals, have also works by this 
master, but those here named must snffice for our 
present purpose. 

Of Bonifazio Veneziano, of the Bassani, and of 
some few beside, among the Venetian masters of 
the period before us, we would fain cite pictures 
recurring pleasantly to remembrance, as the churches 
and palaces of Veuice rise before the willing eyes 
of the gladdened memory; but we must restrain 
ourselves for the most part to the mere mention of 
some few works in the possession of English col- 
lectors within reach of the English student. By 
the first-named painter there is a picture, but not a 
good one, at Hampton Court—“ Christ with the 
Woman of Samaria” is the subject, and the work 
was long attributed to Palma Vecchio; it has been 
much injured, but even when at best can scarcely 
have presented a fair specimen of the master.* Of 
much higher value is the “Last Supper,” in the 
Royal Institution’ of Edinburgh—since this work, 
if my recollections do not mislead me, gives full 
evidence of that elevation of thought and dignity of 
manner. so entirely distinctive of Bonifazio, and 
which raise him to a level with the very first of his 
contemporaries. - Nor is the Edinburgh picture of 
less .importance as an example ofthat perfection 
in colouring wherein Bonifazio, as is well known, 
was scarcely inferior to Titian, whom he did with- 
out doubt follow zealously, as regards that. great 
essential, but with no servility of imitation, nor:in 
auy manner derogatory to his own high and true 
genius. 

In the collection of Colonel Egremont. Wyndham, 
at Petworth, there is an Adoration of the” Kings, 
‘from’ the -hatid of Bonifazio~ Veneziano, respecting 

.which Dr. Wdagen has the following - remark :— 
* Besides his usual warmth and transparent har- 
mony of colour, this picture exhibits a closer fihish 
of detail than is usual with Bonifazio.” + Higher 
eulogies might have been added, and with justice ; 
nor is there reason to believe they would have been 
withheld, had the Gérman writer consulted his in- 
clination only, and had he not been’ restricted by 
the brevity imposed on his words by the exigencies 
of his subject. This may be-inferred, not only from 
the- general -tenour of Dr. Waagen’s works, as they 
relate-to masters of the highest class in general, but 
also from various remarks respecting Bouifazio in 
particular, to be found in other passages. . Thus, de- 
scribing a valuable picture by that most noble artist, 
in possession of Sir Charles Eastlake,— Our Lady with 
the Divine Child, and other figures,—Dr. Waagen 
speaks as follows :—‘‘This rich and beantiful compo- 
sition, with the fine character of the heads, especially 
that of the female saint, approaches Titian in warmth 
and harmony of colouring.” So far the German 
critic, if he had added the declaration that Titian 1s 
not wufrequently surpassed by the less familiarly 
known painter in depth of thought, in purity of 
sentiment, and in elevation of purpose, he would have 
done no injustice to either master. 

But perhaps the most important and valuable 
work by Bonifazio in possession of any English 
collector, is that now at Alton Towers, and which 
was long attributed to Titian. The subject of the 
picture is the Return of the Prodigal Son ; the figures, 
life-size, are in the Venetian costume of the painter's 
day, they have, therefore, not the pastoral character 
always suggested to the mind by the words of the 
sacred text, but, apart from this circumstance,—re- 
deemed by many considerations, that cannot here be 
entered on, from its seéming character of a fault,— 
these figures are absolutely perfect, as is the whole 





® Many valuable details respecting this and other painters 
of the period will be found in the “ Notizie of Morelli 
L’ Anonimo). ‘ 
, t See Resides of Art in England,” vol. ii. p.2653 
see also vol. iii. p. 42. 
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scene wherein they act, with all its details. The 
principal group is standing before a building, which, 
if not of the most lofty pretensions, is evidently the 
dwelling of an important and opulent personage ; 
the moment is that immediately Scheid to the 
command, “ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him ; and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his 
feet.” The “shoes” are already on—one servant is 
pfesenting the “ring,” which he holds daintily be- 
tween his fingers, while another has approached his 
master with the robe, and stands at his left hand, 
holding the garment of honour with due respect 
across his outstretched arms. In the face of the 
prodigal, whom the father—a venerable and beau- 
tiful old man, and, as might be supposed, the chief 
person of the drama—is raising from what has 
doubtless been a second prostration, made in ac- 
knowledgment of his goodness, there are ample 
evidences of that weakness ever to be found, — 
some one of its many forms, in the company of vice : 
nor has this been done by the wise and thoughtful 
master without due reference to our instruction ; of 
that we may be sure, and shall do well to profit by 
it. The elder brother, on the contrary, is a noble 
and dignified figure, as befits the man of passions 
duly restrained and life devoted to life’s duties: thus, 
although the lesson given us in this parable of our 
Lord does in some sort involve a reproof to the 
elder brother, yet is it on him—after the father— 
that the attention of the spectator is most perma- 
uently fixed, and not on the prodigal, whom one is 
willing to leave to the cares of the servants, so duti- 
fully ready to attend him. This our favourite then, 
despite his fault of a momentary displeasure, which 
will not be lasting—we have but to look on his fine 
face for assurance of that fact—is seated on horse- 
back at some distance from the principal group. 
He is returning from the chase, and his dogs are at 
the feet of his horse; servants also are round him, 
and from these he is receiving an explanation of the 
event passing before his eyes. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more life-like, and, at the same 
time, more graceful than are all the figures com- 
posing this group, on which the critic in Art might 
ong expatiate before enumerating half its merits: 
the horse is not such, at all points, as the connois- 
seur would select for his uses; but Venice does not 
count among her glories the being an especial land 
of horses; way, @ man may live long years in the 
midst of her beauties—our benison upon them, one 
and all !—without ever seeing a hoof, save only those 
belonging to St. Mark’s stud, of immortal renown. 
But even the horse, noble as he is when truly por- 
trayed, and well as we love one “ of a worthie race,” 
as Gervase Markham hath it, can scarcely detain us 
in this instance from the human interests around us, 
and of these we have in this one picture enough to 
minister food for thought that may last you a life- 
time. And in this fact is the real triumph of the 
master truly great, as is Bonifazio Veneziano. You 
will delight in him for the beanty wherewith he has 
blessed your eyes; but that is a benefit you may 
derive from others: Azs distinction is that he awakens 
and enriches the mind, and for this you revere him 
and are grateful; that he softens and amends the 
heart, and for this it is that you give him the dear 
love of a life-time. 
Not to all great painters is‘that last best tribute 
due ; nay, you shall count the names that compel it 
from you on little more than the ten fingers of your 
hands—bnt Bonifazio Veneziano is pre-eminently 
among them; and with some two, or perhaps three, 
of his Venetian brethren, added to certain among 
the older Florentines, will come first to your recol- 
lection when this highest of all qualities is in ques- 
tion. A bright name or two from the Roman 
schools, with yet more, and of better claims, from 
those of Umbria, rise appealingly to the recollection, 
as one writes of this matter, and most lovingly has 
each “its claim allowed ;” but to your memory and 
your good heart, oh reader, must now be left to 
pay the debt for all, seeing that the grand work 
of the revered Venetian now before us lovks for all 
our attention, and is not of the class that can be duly 
treated with aught less. A rich mountainous land- 
scape forms the ultimate background and closes the 
whole, but within this are various distances, all appro- 
priately occupied : over one of them there is a hunting 
party galloping cheerily, and to them it is we may 
— the servant, making —_ from an exterior 
gallery, is blowing a horn, bidding them return to 





their part in the feast about to be prepared. Be- 
neath a portico of the lordly dwelling other servitors 
are preparing the board ; figures are in movement 
within and without, and in all directions, yet each 
maintained in due subordination, and none of all 
interfering with the chief action of the piece, which 
maintains its interest unimpaired t all. 
Women are looking forth from their apartments in 
an upper story of the house; there are two now 
issuing from a doorway ; they approach the summit 
of a flight of steps: but half-informed of what is 
causing the movement below, they are about to 
summon a servant who will give them better intel- 
ligence: we need not listen to him, since we know 
all he can tell; but they have a pleasant “ coign of 
vantage,” there, with their faces to the beloved 
mountains, and it is not without reluctance that we 
leave it. 

Of this Bonifazio, we have said that it is now 
at Alton Towers; but alas for the mutability of 
things human, how little value is there in that 
“now!” To be precise then, it is there at the now 
of the present—this bright and blessed morn of 
June, being the seven-and-twentieth day of the 
month, in the year of our redemption one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 

But when the month shall call itself August — 
where ? 

It is a question that would bring most sorrowful 
considerations, were it not for our hope that the 
great lessons conveyed by this immortal work may be 
thenceforth secured for the benefit of larger senian 
than have ever yet been permitted to profit by them. 
Nay, who knows that we may not all me “ part- 
owners ” in this invaluable gift from one who stands 
high among the best of the richly productive past to 
the needy and desiring of our sterile present? Why 
should the nation itself not then be proprietor of 
Bonifazio’s bequest to all time? Let us entertain so 
consoling a hope; there can be no good reason to 
be given against its realisation; and be sure that 
no picture in eur present possession will assemble so 
large a crowd as will daily be seen around “ THE 
Return oF THE Propicat Son,”* if you will but 
give it fitting place in the gallery that must some 
day be made worthy to be called the National 
Gallery of England. 

There are three pictures by Bonifazio in the 
Louvre—a Resurrection of Lazarus, a Holy Family 
of great beauty, and a Madonna with the Divine 
Child, St. Catherine, St. Agnes, and St. John, also 
achild. This picture was long attributed to Palma 
Vecchio. 

Our good and rarely failing friend, the Royal 
Gallery of Berlin has one work, and I think but 
one, of this master: the picture represents Our 
Saviour pointing out the writing he has traced, to 
the Pharisees, who have brought before him the 
woman accused of adultery. The accused, sur- 
rounded by her captors, awaits her judgment at his 
hands; a group of pitying spectators is in the dis- 
tance, and in the background there is a landscape 
with buildings. 

But for Bonifazio, as for all the masters now in 
question, the cities of Italy, more especially Venice, 
must be visited, if the student would make effectual 
acquaintance with their works. In the Libreria Vec- 
chia is a painting, wherein Bonifazio has represented 
the encampment of the Israelites: this is said to be 





* Since the above was in type, the writer has heard 
numerous remarks from persons varying much in con- 
dition, all proving this picture to be one of those that 
fulfil the highest purpose of the master-—-whose aims are 
truly great—by touching the large heart of the people; 
asingle instance shall suffiee. Mewailing the dispersion 
of the paintings generally, a keeper in the Alton woods, 
declared to the writer, that for the loss of one among them 
he could find no consolation, “ That one I did love,” said 
he, “and when I used to be called to move any of ‘em in 
John Talbot's time,—for my lord would have ‘em 
sometimes,—I was more afraid of harm coming to that, 
than to all the rest put together. Aye! I loved that picture, 

* And that one,” inquired the writer, “ what was it?” 

“ They called it the Prodigal Son,” replied the woodman, 
and he looked down sadly on the bright turf before 
him, evidently recalling the features of his lost favourite 
with a deep regret. ‘These were the words, but how elo- 
quent were the looks and tones! they were such as the 
noble master himself might have seen and heard with a 


ust e. 
d rf ww Talbot” is the Staffordshire name of the earl. 


John, the predecessor of the late Lord Shrewsbury—few 
titles have so grand a sound as have those two names on 
the lips of the peasantry, still mourning him who bore 
them; nor is any title nced with so respectful 
an affection as is that fine name, “ John Talbot, 


the first attempt made by any painter to give the 
real effect uced by the sun, The Academy— 
Academia delle Belle Arti—has a picture, amon 

others, of “ The Rich Man's Supper,” thus deseri 

by Kugler, with whose words our brief notice of the 
master must close :—‘ The time is the afternoon, 
the place an open hall, with a table at which the 
rich man is seated between two female figures; 
one, with her hand on her breast, is assuring him 
of her fidelity, the other listens thoughtfully to a 
lute-player, and to a half-kneeling violincellist, 
whose music is held by a Moorish boy, while a 
bearded noble overlooks the group. On the left are 
two pages drinking wine; on the right, Lazarus, the 
beggar, is being turned away by a servant with a 
dog; in the background is a stately garden, with 
falconers, pages, and grooms.” * 

Other Venetian masters are represented in the 
Shrewsbury collection, and among them are Gio- 
vanni Bellino, Giorgione, Sebastiano del Piombo, Por- 
denone, Bonvicino, and ‘Tintoretto: no less than four 
pictures are attributed to the last-named of those 
great masters, and three of them may be by his 
hand; the fourth does not appear to be so, but it 
is a point we cannot now discuss, There is one by 
Carlo Crivelli, but of this, as of some by other 
masters, notice will be found in a subsequent 
column. Palmo Vecchio is also here, as is Morone, 
who has four pictures under his name: of these, two 
are hung so high that the spectator has no power of 
examination ; the third is certainly not by his hand, 
but the fourth has every appearance of being the 
work of Morone, and is a fair example of the master. 

The gardens of Alton Towers are said to be the 
finest in Europe, and in their manner—they are 
Italian gardens—they do certainly surpass all pre- 
viously seen by the writer; even those of the Villa 
Doria, outside the walls of Rome, were not, in all 
respects, equal to them, although “beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” before those grievous changes wrought 
among them, as in those of the Borghese Villa, during 
the year '48. 

The gardens of the Kinski Palace, outside the 
fortifications of Prague, will recur to the remem- 
brance of all who, knowing ¢hem, shall ascend the 
— footway to the seat of the Talbot family ; 

ut there is a care and finish in the English garden 
not found in that of Prague. The gardens of Ca- 
serta, always a favoured residence, and now the 
constant abode of the royal family of Naples, are 
extensive, and in parts richly decorated, but they 
are not equal to those of Alton. 

Unlike the German boast of Schwetzingen, also 
semble them in the variety of their fountains, 
waterfalls, temples, lawns, terraces, and gleaming 
statues, have the inappreciable advantage of a fine 
site ; and if in this respect the Boboli Gardens of Flo- 
rence overmatch them, as regards grandeur of distant 
oe oe and wealth of association, yet is this fair 

taffordshire “ pleasaunce” richer in its bright love- 
liness, and infinitely more attractive in its imme- 
diate surroundings, or what may be called the 
home-views, which consist of emerald slopes and 
wooded heights, well worthy to make part of para- 
dise. They have, beside, the charming quality of 
being well within the range of vision, although 
extending to great distances, and forming a truly 
magnificent domain. 

To the beanty and rich odours of that series of 
living and breathing pictures called “ the Rock-walk 
of Alton,” no grounds known to the writer can 
offer a parallel. ‘There is a delicious solitude, of 
slightly similar character, at Chatsworth, but even 
this—rarely seen, perhaps, by any but such as linger. 
most lovingly where Nature is least restrained, and 
little known to the mere passing visitor—will not 
presume to com its paler loveliness with the 
royal perfections of its sister at Alton, Or you may 
here and there find a priceless jewel hiddeu preciously 
among the far depths of the flowery Pyrenean 
valleys, and to these the memory may recur, with 
a glad recognition, when coming suddenly on some 
new beauty in this bright vision, the legitimate 
“ Pride of Staffordshire;” but in mere “grounds” 
formed by man, louk for no resemblance to it. 
Happy he who may linger in the whole fair region 
more years than we are giving weeks to its enjoy- 
ment; yet even our weeks are growing to months, 
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widely renowned, the Alton Gardens, which re- — 
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may Heaven make us thankful for the privilege! and 
I would that you, who do but read thereof, were 
here to share it. 

That family of artiste, of whom Jacopo Bassano, 
called Da Ponte, has the most distinguished name, 
is represented in our country by a picture in the 
National Gallery from the hand of Leandro, the 
son of Jacopo; at the Royal Institution of Edinburgh, 
where there are two pictures by Jacopo himself; at 
Hampton Court, where there are several by Fran- 
cesco Bassano, with one by Leandro; and at the 
Royal Institution of Liverpool, where there is a work 
by Francesco, with one attributed to Jacopo; but 
this last, unknown to the present writer, is not con- 
sidered to be a good specimen of the master. In 
private collections works by the Bassani may also be 
found: that of Mr. Miles, at Leigh Court, has a “ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple” from the hand of Jacopo, 
and there is an Adoration of the Shepherds, also by 
Jacopo, at Belvoir Castle ; this last is a work of great 
beauty. At Chiswick there is a picture of high value 
by Bassano—it represeuts Christ bearing his Cross ; 
and the Marquis of Exeter is in possession of a 
Return of the Prodigal Son, and “The Israelites 
gathering the Manna;” these are at Burleigh. ‘The 
late Mr. Rogers had a picture by Giacomo Bassano, 
which he greatly prized, and with reason ; the subject 
is, Dives and Lazarus: in the same collection was a 
“Good Samaritan,” by Francesco Bassano. There 
are two important pictures by Giacomo at Devon- 
shire House, and the “ Maries,” at Chiswick, will 
at once recur to the memory of all who have seen 
that work ; there was one at Alton Towers, but the 
student who desires to see it must now look else- 
where. The subject of the last-named work, also 
by Giacomo da Ponte, is the Nativity of Christ ; it 
bears the name of the master, and if not in all 
respects to be accounted among the best of his works, 
is allowed, and by severe critics, to exhibit very fine 
colouring. 

The gallery of the Louvre is rich in works by the 
Bassani, and among them are several by Jacopo; 
Berlin has examples of all these masters. Dresden 
is equally fortunate, nor is Florence unprovided. 
“St. Martin dividing his Cloak with the Beggar,” 
and the “ Baptism of Santa Lucilla,” are at Bassano. 
The early manner of Jacopo Da Ponte is, in many 
respects, preferable to that of his later day; a 
specimen from the hand of Francesco will be found 
in the Church of San Luigi de’ Francesi, at Rome ; 
and there is one by Leandro in that of San Giovanni 
e Paolo, in Venice ; this last is considered to be a 
highly favourable example of the painter. 

Of Giovanni Licinio, called Pordenone, the 

friend and follower, perhaps the disciple, of him 
whose early death “the noble Arts” (as they are 
truly called by the loving Vasari) can never suffi- 
ciently deplore—the still and ever to be lamented 
Giorgione, as of the other admirable masters above 
named, none should presume to make a mere casual 
or hasty mention, nor shal] we do so without extreme 
reluctance. He, too, is represented at Hampton 
Court and in Edinburgh. A Holy Family, two 
finely painted portraits, and a lady playing on a 
musical instrument, form part of the first-named 
collection; the second has but one example, nor is 
that one among the best productions of Pordenone, 
—the subject of the work is our Saviour on 
the Mount. There are three pictures by Porde- 
none in Lord Brownlow’s collection,—one, the 
figure of a man with an open music-book, bearing 
the name of the master and the date 1524. There 
is an admirable work of the same earnest painter at 
Alton Towers, the figures recalling that elevation of 
character which all who have seen his works in 
Venice, will remember, with a pleasure much en- 
hanced by that respect for the artist which the best 
of his works inspire. The “Adoration of the 
Kings” is the subject of the work; and if there 
were not a thousand good reasons why the lover of 
beautiful Nature should ever rejoice in some fair 
excuse for visiting the attractive region surrounding 
Lord Shrewsbury’s seat, the lover of Art will find 
sufficient cause for doing so in this one picture. 
Inu the best manner of the Venetian school, the 
“ Adoration” here in question, might also be trans- 
ferred with advantage to the national collection. 
The head of the worshipper, who is bending to kiss 
the foot of the divine Child, is remarkable for the 
majestic beauty which Pordenone so well knew how 
to impart to the features of one whom he delighted 








to honour: the reverential expression impressed on 
the whole being of this noble nage, in no wise 
detracts from the dignity of his aspect, which is 
entirely worthy of Pordenone. The second of the 
Magi regards the Babe with a mingled expression ; 
whether to wonder most or most to adore seems 
undetermined in his mind; not so in that of the 
attendant beside him, whose face is eloquent of the 
deepest awe. There is not enough of the exterior 
world in this picture, which one longs to see ex- 
tended, by that masterly hand, over a broader space 
of landscape. It is, beside, in so disadvantageous a 
position at the present moment, that minute exami- 
nation is nearly impossible: let us hope that the 
coming change will at least correct that fault. 

The Marquis of Exeter is in possession of two 
pictures by Pordenone, erroneously attributed to 
Titian and Jacopo da Ponte. ‘The first is the 
“Finding of Moses”—“ noble in the characters 
and expression,” —as it should be, if it claim to bear 
the name of Pordedone ;—“ grand in the forms, and 
of a warm, full tone of colouring, J do not know 
any other gallery which can boast two such works 
by this rare master.” So says Dr. Waagen, speak- 
ing of the first-named of these paintings; the se- 
cond he calls, and justly, “a rich and admirable 
picture.” This last is that hitherto attributed to 
Bassano (Jacopo da Ponte), but declared by Dr. 
Waagen, as is the Finding of Moses, before men- 
tioned, to be the work of Pordenone. 

In the excellent collection at the Royal Museum 
at Berlin, there are two pictures by Pordenone 
which the writer remembers with pleasure,—these 
are “ Christ washing the Feet of the Apostles,” and 
the “ Woman accused of Adultery ;” a third is men- 
tioned, but this we have not seen. 

Of Pordenone’s works in Udina and Piacenza, we 
ean but say here, that uo student or lover of Art who 
may pass within reach of either city should neglect to 
visit them. Vasari speaks in highly eulogistic terms 
of a fresco at Mantua, exhibiting beautiful children 
twined fancifully amidst the giant letters of an in- 
scription purporting that the dwelling of the owner 
is reared for himself and his friends,—a familiar 
custom of the day: this we have not had the good 
fortune to see, in the sole visit made by the writer to 
Mantua; a city which has not too much in all the 
riches of its varied associations to make up for the 
utter dreariness of its water-logged aspect. In the 
Venetian Academy, in the Church of St. Roceo, and 
in other churches and palaces of Venice, are also 
works of inestimable value, by Pordenone; but we 
can do no more than intimate the fact. Fortunate 
the eyes that shall verify it for themselves ! 


— 


THE APPLICATIONS OF IMPROVED 
MACHINERY AND MATERIALS 
TO ART-MANUFACTURE. 





No. 10,—COLLODION AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY was, but a few years since, regarded 
as one of the wonders of science—it is now numbered 
amongst the common things of the day. Herschel, 
Talbot, and one or two other men, were the only per- 


sous engaged in examining the striking phenomena of | 


chemical change under solar influence, and the results 
of their studies were handed about as examples of a 


strange natural magic. Daguerre, the French dioramic | 


painter, who has given his name to the photographic 
process, which he discovered, ¢hen required a period 
of twenty minutes to obtain a picture on his metal 
plate, and he ¢hen wrote to the writer of this article, 
stating his belief that he had discovered a process by 
which portraits from the life could be taken in from 


two to three miuutes. Now, there are thousands at 


work, and their productions are in every person’s 
hands. At the corner of every street we are beset 
by ¢outers, proclaiming the merits of their respective 
works, and they parody the human face “at any 
price you please.” 
Daguerre, we have advanced in the chemistry of this 


art so rapidly that as many seconds are all that are | 


now required, under ordinary circumstances, to pro- 
duce a far better result than any which he obtained. 
In skilful hands, and with careful manipulation, such 
a degree of sensibility can be secured that less than 
a second of time will fully impress the prepared 


From the twenty minutes of | 


tablet with any set of images, full : 
detail. It is instruetive to scotamgitde chan at 
graphy “ done - is doing. a 
rom all parts of the world we recei -pi 
of celebrated scenes. The pyramids of By pt om 
the tombs of her kings and priests, with every Rese. 
glyphic, so faithfully printed that Mr. Birch can read 
their story with as much ease as a schoolboy reads 
our ordinary letter-press, are now in every photogra- 
phic portfolio. Assyria and Babylon, and the sites of 
old civilisations, are brought home to us in st 
fidelity. The sands which have worn the porphyries 
of which the enduring monuments of those ancient 
powers were constructed, can be counted at the base 
of a statue, and the marks of the fine attrition are 
preserved upon the stone in the sun-picture. The 
vegetation of any and every clime, in all its native 
beauty and wildness, can now be copied, and the 
botanist can study in his closet the flora of far-off 
lands. The peculiar ec istics of the human 
race, wherever one of the great family is found, can 
now be secured and preserved for the benefit of the 
autravelled ethnologist. Beyond this, the prover- 
bially restless ocean, is now made to leave upon our 
photographic plates true delineations of its passing 
waves, and impressions of its breaking billows. The 
fleeting cloud, whether in sunshine or in storm, now 
leaves its ever-varying image on the sensitive 
tablet. The moon—“ pale mistress of the night ”— 
is compelled by her “ mild light” to print her own 
image; and the “god of day” is to be made to 
register, for our instruction, those strange dis- 
turbances, manifested to us as black spots, which are 
ever, with strange regularity, taking place in the 
atmosphere by which the great centre of our system 
is enveloped. In our observatories, too, we press 
photography to our aid. The varying pressure of 
the air is registered by it ;—the constant changes of 
temperature are recorded by it ;—and those mysteri- 
ous alterations which are ever occurring in the mag- 
netism of the earth are noted with rare accuracy by 
its means. Man must have repose, and there are 
limits within which the range of huaman—even the 
most trained—observation are confined: conse- 
quently the most skilled observer could only register 
results at certain fixed periods, and many variations 
are too small to be noted by the human eye, or 
marked by mortal hand :—the camera-obscura, aided 
by the light of a common gas-burner, is placed for 
ever before the instrument, and each movement for 
every second of the twenty-four hours is marked for 
the study of the philosopher ! 

All this arises from the careful study which, a few 
years since, was made of the chemistry of the art, but 
which we fear is too slightly thought of at present. In 
all our photographic processes there has been much 
refinement in the manipulative details, and whether 
we regard the calotype, the albumen process, the 
wax paper, or the collodion, we cannot but be struck 
with the degree of certainty with which, in skilied 
hands, a high degree of perfection is secured. To 
nothing, however, has the wide extension of photo- 
graphy been due, so thoroughly as to that curious che- 
mical preparation to which the nameof COLLODION has 
| been given; and it is our purpose to devote a short 

space to the consideration of the physical peculiarities 
| of this compound, and especially to direct attention 
to some improvements, by which it would appear 
that the prepared collodion plates can be kept in 4 
| state of high sensibility for a considerable time. 





Gun-cotton dissolved in ether is called Collodion, 
because of its adhesive properties, from co\Aaw, to 
| stick. If cotton-fibre or paper, which, being pre- 
_ pared from some vegetable fibre, is in fact chemically 

the same material, be examined as to their properties, 
| we shall find that they will not dissolve in water, 1m 
| alcohol, or ether, but we shall discover that if placed 
in nitric acid (agua fortis) they change character, 
| and are gradually dissolved. A careful investigation 

of what takes place instracts us in the fact that ~ 
‘cotton or paper (chemically Jignine) has receiv 
| some oxygen from the acid, and then it has become 
soluble in that fluid. If sulphuric acid be added to 
‘the nitrie acid im certain proportions, the latter 
acid will no longer dissolve the /ignine. If we exa- 
| mine the cotton or the paper treated with those 

mixed acids, we shall perceive that there has — Ms 
| contraction of volume, but beyond this no visible 
Upon removing either of those substances 


| change. shall discover that they 


| from the mixed acids, we 


ee 
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have respectively increased in weight by nearly one 
half, and they are now soluble in ether and alcohol. 
Beyond this, whereas the cotton or paper burnt but 
slowly in the first place, it exploded with violence 
when brought in contact with flame after it has been 
treated with the acids. We have here a very 
remarkable change in the properties of a body with- 
out its having undergone any visible change of form. 
It was cotton to the eye, and it is cotton to the eye, 
but there are striking physical differences between 
the two substances. 

Schonbein, of Basle, the discoverer of this prepa- 
ration, announced the fact at the meeting of the 
British Association at Southampton, and it was then 
thought that it possessed properties which rendered 
it in many respects superior to gunpowder as a pro- 
jectile. Trials were made with it as a destructive 
agent, and great were the advantages to be derived, 
apparently, from its use. Additional experience 
proved, however, that there were many objections to 
the employment of gun-cotton in war, and the great 
danger which attended its manufacture in large 
quantities has in this country led to its abandon- 
ment for this purpose. In Austria, however, expe- 
riments are still being carried on in the hope of 
employing gun-cotton for artillery. 

Cotton thus changed in its character has been 
called pyroryline. An analogous substance has been 
called xy/oidine. Gun-cotton, or pyroxryline, appears 
to be a direct combination of anhydrous /ignine 
with nitric acid. Hydrogen and oxygen, which exist 
in the equivalents necessary for the formation of 
water, exist in the ignine, and, by the acid treat- 
ment which we have described, two atoms of these 
elements are replaced by two atoms of nitric acid. 
Lignine is composed of— 


Carbon, 
Hydrogen, 
Oxygen. 
This is treated with nitric acid f =. i, end 


the result is pyrozyline, having the following com- 
position— 

Carbon, 

Hydrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Peroxide of nitrogen. 


There are three or more varieties of pyroryline, 
dependent upon small differences in the mode of 
manufacture which has been adopted. Some of 
these are not so well fitted for photographic purposes 
as others. The gun-cotton best fitted for the manu- 
facture of collodion is not very explosive, but it dis- 
solves freely and entirely in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol. It is not our to describe the pro- 
cesses of making collodion further than we have 
already indicated them, We will suppose the ama- 
teur is either familiar with the best process for 
making it, or that he depends upon some skilful 
chemist for his supply. 

This collodion is to be impregnated with a salt 
of iodine (usually the iodide of potassium) ; this is 
effected by dissolving the salt in alcohol, and mixing 
the alcoholic solution with the collodion. In this 
state it is known as iodized collodion. When poured 
upon a plate of glass, and uniformly diffused over its 
surface, the ether, evaporating, leaves a very delicate 
film, which is the surface on which the future picture 
is to be formed. When the tilm is set, the plate is 
placed in a bath of nitrate of silver, and the iodine, 
combining with the silver, forms in the film iodide 
of silver. This iodide of silver, in contact, probably 
in combination, with the complex compound consti- 
tuting the film, is rendered exceedingly liable to 
change under the influence of the chemical rays of 
the sun. 

The collodion has been frequently stated to be 
used merely “ to support a delicate film of iodide of 
silver upon the surface of a smooth glass plate.” 
This is taking but a very-narrow view of the im- 

rtant part played by the collodion. In no other 

y with which we are acquainted have we the 
same important set of elements—carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and ni , 80 combined as to be con- 
stantly in what Sir John Herschel calls “a state 
of unstable equilibrium.” By Heat, by Light, by 
Electricity, the balance of affinities is readily dis- 
turbed, and decomposition ensues. The sensibility 


of the collodion process depends upon this “ un- 
stable equilibrium,” which renders the photographic 





compound one which is instantly overturned by the 
actinic of the sun-ray; and the decomposi- 
tion of the collodion is at once communicated to the 
metallic salt (iodide of silver) in combination with 
it. Iodide of silver, spread in the most delicate 
film on dry collodion, is no more sensitive than 
other or one The collodion process, on ac- 
count of this wondrous instability, which renders it 
so easy of manipulation at home, is a source of con- 
stant trouble to the traveller. The plates have been 
usually presented to the object while still moist, 
consequently a tent, or cumbrous contrivance about 
the camera-obscura in lieu of a tent, has to be 
employed out of doors. The operator has to pre- 
pare his plates in the field, and to carry from p 

to place his collodion and his silver bath, and 
indeed all his stock of chemicals. This has greatly 
retarded the use of collodion by the traveller; and 
it is quite certain that, although very fine photo- 
graphs may be obtained by some of the paper pro- 
cesses, there is not one of them which ensures such 
perfection of detail as the collodion process. The 
attention of photographers has been turned to the 
preparation of collodion plates which would keep; and 
many of the modes adopted, especially by Mr. Liew- 
ellyn, with his oxymel process, by Mr. Shadbolt, with 
his glycerine, by Messrs. Crooks and Spiller, with 
their deliquescent salts, and by some others, have been 
successful. One process, however, appears to com- 
mend itself beyond others, and to that, a process de- 
vised and published by Mr. Cuares A. Lona, we 
desire to direct attention. Mr. Long has published all 
the details of his process in a little book, to which we 
refer our readers, intending only to deal with the 
preservative solution, which appears applicable to 
the collodion film under a great variety of condi- 
tions. In the first place we will give the mode of 
preparing this preservative solution :— 

“Some care is required in the preparation of 
this solution, in order that it may be clear and 
bright when finished, and not contain particles that 
would be deposited in its passage over the collodion 
film when being used. The chief precaution to be 
observed, is not to allow it to boil too rapidly, and 
not to conduct the operation over too fierce a fire ; 
attention to this will prevent many failures, and 
ensure a solution in every way suited for the process. 
Take 200 grains of the best transparent gelatine, 
cut it into small shreds, aud throw it into a pipkin 
in which has been previously placed 10 ounces of 
distilled water; set this on a slow fire, or over a 
lamp, until the gelatine is completely melted ;. then 
weigh out 100 grains of pure citric acid, and dis- 
solve it in 2 ounces of distilled water; add this to 
the solution of gelatine, stirring it during the addi- 
tion with a glass rod. The solution in the pipkin 
is now to be gently boiled until half of it has 
evaporated ; this should be in about 15 minutes: 
remove it from the fire, and add suflicient distilled 
water to make up the bulk of liquid to 12 ounces. 
When guite cold, the liquid in the pipkin is to be 
filtered through two thicknesses of pure white blot- 
ting paper into a bottle perfectly dry and clean, 
We now add to every 12 ounces of filtered preser- 
vative solution 1 ounce of alcohol, of the specific 
gravity of 840. The solution thus prepared is 
ready for use, and should be of a pale amber colour, 
without any signs of insoluble particles floating in 
it; should any appear after it has been prepared 
for some days, a second filtration will remove them, 
and render the liquid again bright and clear.” 

The collodion plate being pre , the preserva- 
tive solution is applied in the following manner :— 

“Taking the Tete in the left hand by means of 
the pneumatic holder, incline it slightly ; then 
having poured into a perfectly clean measure rather 
more of the preservative solution than is neces- 
sary to cover the plate twice,* pour half of it 
along the upper edge in such a manner that a 
wave of the solution may flow uniformly from 
one end of the plate to the other; allow this 
to flow off into the waste pan or sink, and then 
bring the plate to the horizontal position, and pour 
on the remainder of the preservative solution, four 
times at least, allowing it to flow back into the 
measure from each corner in succession, in order 
that the whole plate may be brought uniformly 
under its influence. The plate is to be then placed 
on a piece of clean blotting paper, and its back 





® A plate, 9 inches by 7, takes about 1 ounce of solution. 











wiped with a fragment of blotting or papier Joseph, 
in order to remove any of preservative solu- 
tion that may have run from the surface to the 
underside in the previous ion. The plate thus 
preserved is to be nee a piece of blotting 
paper, with its face against the wall, until dry, and 
is then to be stowed away in a plate-box, perfectly 
light-tight, to await the exposure in the camera- 
obscura.” 

It will be evident that the great point which has 
been secured is the preservation of the collodion 
film from the influences to which the disturbance of 
its instability are liable. It is defended by an air- 
tight coat of gelatine ; and we can state from our own 
experience, that plates thus prepared have been kept 
a fortnight without losing any of their sensibility. 
A set of plates were prepared by Mr. Charles Long 
for a gentleman who took them with him to Bel- 
gium. He, without any trouble, impressed them with 
a set of views, replaced the plates in his dark package, 
and on his return to this country the pictures on 
them were developed—and most perfect representa- 
tions of nature they were. 

It will be understood, that the sensitive plate fully 
retains that degree of sensibility which it has when 
first the preservative solution is applied. The sen- 
sibility is slightly lowered by its application, but for 
a month the plate is said to suffer no further loss of 
power ; the surface is so hard that any number of 
plates can be packed together in one parcel. ‘They 
can be taken out—in the dark of course—one by 
one as required, placed in the camera-obscura, and 
impressed with the lenticular image, again removed 
from the camera, and placed—in the dark—in the 
package, until a favourable opportunity occurs for 
developing the dormant picture. If the result of 
enlarged practice confirms the results of our own 
experiments, this process of Mr. Charles Long * 


must prove a valuable addition to photography. 
Ropert Hunt. 
> 
OBITUARY. 





THOMAS UWINS, R.A. 


Year by year death is thinning the ranks of the 
elder mem of the Academy, leaving their places 
to be occupied by those who, though comparatively 
young in age, are old enough in repute to sustain 
the honours of our national school, It is our sad 
duty to record the decease of Mr. Uwins, R.A., on 
the 25th of August. 

He commenced his career in the world of- Art 
under an engraver of the name of Smith; but the 
occupation and the employer were alike distasteful to 
the youth, so that at the earliest fitting opportunity 
he quitted the studio—or perhaps it ought to be 
called the “ workshop,” for it was little better—of 
his master, and became a student of the Royal 
Academy, and also attended the anatomical lectures 
of the late Sir Charles Bell. It was, however, 
necessary that he should realise the means of sup- 
porting himself during this period of study; 
therefore employed his leisure hours in making 
drawings for illustrated books, and copying, in 
water-colours, pictures of the old masters for the 
purpose of engraving. His designs were soon in 
much request by publishers, and were considered to 
hold a worthy place by the side of the great book- 
illustrators of the day, Stothard, Smirke, Westall, 
and Howard; while his copies were so successfully 
executed as to obtain the notice of many leading 
patrons of Art, as well as of some of the best artists 
of the period. In 1811 Mr. Uwins was elected a 
member of the Water-Colour Society, and subse- 
quently became its secretary. In 1514 he visited 
the South of France, and returned home with a con- 
siderable number of sketches, from one of which, 
more than thirty years afterwards, he painted for 
Mr. Vernon, the “ Vintage,” now in the national 
collection. Shortly after his return from the con- 
tinent he became involved in pecuniary difficulties, 
through the defalcation of a friend, the collector for 
the Society of Arts, for whom he had made himself 
responsible, To discharge himself from the burden 
thus unexpectedly thrown upon his shoulders, he was 





* See The Dry Colledion Process,” by Charles Long. 
Bland & Long, Fleet Street. 
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compelled to forego, for a time, all hope of advancing 
in his profession, and to labour only to realise the 
means of getting free from his obligations. But in 
effecting this honourable object he greatly impaired 
his health, and almost ruined his sight; yet it was 
accomplished, and then followed an entire suspension 
from work for a considerable time to recruit his ex- 
hausted energies ; but his sight, even after he resumed 
his pencil, had been too much injured to permit of 
his coutinuing to execute delicate drawings in water- 
colours. He then directed his attention to portrait- 
painting, and visited Scotland, where he remained 
two years, finding ample employment and acquiring 
considerable reputation. But he had Jong cherished 
the idea of seeing Italy, and, as his health and vision 
were uow perfectly restored, he set out for Geneva 
in the autumn of 1826; thence he moved forward 
to Florence and Rome, and, after sojourning some 
little time in these cities, he proceeded to Naples, 
then to Venice and the north of Italy, returning to 
England in 1831. 

The earliest picture resulting from Uwins’s Italian 
tour was exhibited at the Academy in 1830, “ Nea- 
politans dancing the Tarantella ;” it was followed, 
in 1832, by “ The Saint Manufactory,” a subject so 
novel, and so admirably treated by the artist, that it 
at once fixed the attention of the Art-loving public 
upon the painter, and the Academy recognised his 
merits by electing him an Associate in the following 
year. From this period he continued to send annually 
to the Academy a succession of pictures, chiefly re- 
a the manners and customs of the Neapo- 

itans, a class of subjects for the most part new to 
the British public, and rendered with much beauty, 
feeling, and expression: we can enumerate a few 
only of these :—“ Taking the Veil,” “ The Festa of 
Pié di Grotta,” “The Boy’s Song of Love—Bay of 
Naples,” “ Festa della Madonna del Arco,” ‘ Con- 
fessional of the Black Crucifix,” “The House of 
Mouruing—Naples,” “Bower in a Vineyard near 
the Tomb of Virgil,” “The Mandolin,” “ Children 
asleep ina Vineyard,” “ Neapolitan Peasants return- 
ing from a Festa,” “The Fisherman’s Song of 
Naples.” These subjects were occasionally varied 
by others; such, for example, as “The Woman 
taken in Adultery,” exhibited in 1838; “The Cha- 
peau de Brigand” (1839), now in the national 
collection ; “ Shylock and Jessica,” (1840); “ Lear 
and Cordelia in Prison” (1841); a scene from Don 
Quixote, “ Dorotea disguised as a Shepherd Boy.” 

In 1836 Mr. Uwins was elected Royal Acade- 
mician, his diploma being the first which bears the 
signature of Queen Victoria. He was also one of 
the artists selected to execute some frescoes in the 
Pavilion at Buckingham Palace, and soon afterwards 
was appointed Librarian to the Royal Academy, a 
post which he resigned, on account of ill-health, 
about two years ago. In 1842 he was appointed by 
her Majesty Surveyor of the Royal Pictures, and 
in 1847, Keeper of the National Gallery, succeeding 
Sir Charles Eastlake; this office he held till 1855, 
when the arrangement, by which this institution is 
now managed, came into operation. The cabal that 
drove these two geutlemen from office, was the sub- 
ject of much comment in the Art-Journal at the 
time when it occurred. 

Mr. Uwins’s pictures are characterised by grace- 
ful composition and delicate execution; whatever 
he did was done carefully and conscientiously ; and 
his works will always be valued as examples of 
simple, pure, and unaffected Art. 

We have received, from a valued correspondent 
who knew Mr. Uwins intimately, the following re- 
marks, which we gladly append to our own :-— 


“The vacancy which has occurred in the Royal 
Academy, though for some time anticipated, came 
upon us unexpectedly: the tender watchfulness of 
Mrs. Uwins had so frequently, during the last few 
— restored Mr. Uwins to comparative health, and 

is last visit to Brighton had served him so well, 
that his friends believed in the renewal of his 
strength, while he himself was fully impressed with 
the hope that he should regain his command of the 
pencil ; and many of his latter hours were happily 
passed in “the labour of love” which has placed his 
earlier pictures amongst the best of the English 
school. W hen he left Kensington, he chose a resi- 
dence at Staines, that overlooked a charming gar- 
den: he intended, we believe, to have passed into 
perfect retirement; but this could hardly be; his 





name was known and respected ; and even those who 
could not appreciate his art, felt involuntary love aud 
respect for the venerable and benevolent old gentle- 
man, who never passed a child without a smile and 
a blessing. 

“ His evening days were, perhaps, the happiest of 
his long life ; he was much esteemed by his brethren 
of the Royal Academy (an institution which he 
ranked with Church and State, and in which he could 
see no wrong) ; his domestic life was perfect in its 
happiness; his friends were sincere and affectionate ; 
he was proudly and gratefully conscious of the 
Queen’s favour ; and he was able to enjoy the per- 
fume of flowers, and the beauties of nature, until 
within a few hours of his death. 

“ His connection with the National Gallery was 
patent to the world, and the vexations attendant 
upon it had much better now die, as they had nearly 
faded from Mr. Uwins’s remembrance. 

“ His illness commenced in 1855 : his picture of a 
lady making her way through the unfrequented paths 
of a wood, was exhibited in a scarcely finished state. 
The next spring he contrived, by great exertion, so 
great as to be followed by the temporary loss of the 
use of both arms, to finish an English scene of 
“‘Gleaners.” In the autumn of 1856, when unable to 
go abroad to work, he painted a small landscape from 
his study-window, “Langford Bridge.” This was 
his final exertion ; for while planning many things, 
and sometimes being set up at a canvas, he never 
afterwards had strength to complete a single work. 

“When his hand refused even the mere weight of 
palette and maul-stick, he resorted to water-colours, 
and made some sketches in the neighbourhood. The 
last was of Mr. Ibotson’s paper-mill, at Ankerwyck 
—a place always romantic and particularly interest- 
ing in the spring, because the swans bring up so 
many cygnets there. On Friday, the 21st of August, 
the’venerable painter, faithful and loving to his art, 
was out of doors sketching; his energy far exceeded 
his fitness for such exertion; the following day, 
although his hands were cramped by pain, he applied 
himself closely to his drawing; and it was only by 
stratagem that Mrs. Uwins was able to “ coax” 
away the drawing materials. Even when unable to 
be dressed, his strong yet gentle spirit did not yield 
to mere bodily weakness. He bowed with true 
Christian meekness to the almighty fiat, and antici- 
pated the last with the most perfect fortitude ; but 
he still loved the air and sunshine, and was wheeled 
in his chair to the window overlooking his friend’s 
pretty garden. What followed touched us deeply. 
After gazing some little time—‘I have always,’ he 
said, ‘feared there would come a time when I should 
look out on the beauties of Nature, and see no beauty 
in them. J¢ ts come! I look out this morning, 
and see no beauty in that beautiful garden!’ True, 
indeed—it was then that death was nigh at hand! 
Hie passed away on the 25th of August, 1857, in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was born the 25th of 
February, 1782. 

“ We have lost an old and valued friend—/¢hat con- 
cerns ourselves ; but Art has lost one whose appre- 
ciation of the pure, the beautiful, and the holy, was 
sincere, as it was perfect. Some of Mr. Uwins’s 
Italian pictures, painted when his hand was firm, and 
his observation faithful and vivid, shed happiness 
around them. He always chose such subjects as 
created ‘sunshine in a shady place’—subjects in 
harmouy with God’s beautiful works. His children 
were earthly angels—for he mingled the earthly with 
the spiritual, as ouly a pure and elevated mind 
could do; his women, whether in repose or action, 
never suggested an idea that was not fit for the 
domestic sanctuary. 

“* We can hardly overrate the accomplishments of 

his mind; his residence in Italy was during his best 
time: and his reading was extensive and profound ; 
he was graceful and elegant as a letter-writer ; and 
we hope that Mrs. Uwins will give to the world the 
stored correspondence that must be at her command— 
the shortest note written by Mr. Uwins was worth 
preserving. His taste in all things was somewhat 
too refined for strength ; nor was this refinement a 
matter of Art,—it was his nature and character in 
all things. 
_ “The artist was buried on the 2nd of September, 
in the picturesque church-yard of Staines. His 
remains were followed to the grave by twelve mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, his old and cherished 
friends,” A. M. H. 








CATHEDRAL RESTORATIONS. 


Nor many years have passed away since 

ration of a cathedral involved maabe 80 = ae 
seriously disastrous, that the process itself might 
justly have been regarded as a national calamity, 
Essentially, and after a peculiar manner, our cathe. 
drals are national edifices: from generation to 
generation they hand down each its own chisel. 
graven chapter in the history of a great and noble 
art, while in their uses and through their associa. 
tions they all unite in a common a ,» a8 well to 
our holiest as to our most cheriched sympathies, 
So long, accordingly, as to “restore” was synony- 
mous with to mutilate, if not to destroy, so long 
would cathedral restoration be an operation to be 
resisted, if possible, by the interposition of the 
nation ; if inevitable, it must, as we have said, have 
been felt to have been a national calamity. But a 
most happy change has been wrought in the archi- 
tectural acceptation of this term restoration. We 
now have learned to understand something at least 
of the true spirit of Gothic Art, and hence the 
restoration of a cathedral no longer conveys the idea 
of quasi-classic insertions, and screens of stucco, and 
substitutions of slate for lead, and of street-paving for 
slabs of purbeck, and such like things. 

For a building to be time-honoured is a condition 
inseparable, in some degree, from its being also 
time-worn: and sometimes the wearing effects of 
the lapse of centuries render the work of reparation 
imperative, unless the once strong fabric is to be 
permitted to sink down into the picturesque desola- 
tion of a ruin, Such a consummation the ap- 
pointed guardians of our cathedrals are bound to 
avert, precisely as it is their bounden duty not to 
permit a new cathedral to be substituted for an 
ancient one. The grand cathedral of Ely has been 
restored upon a splendid scale, and after a most 
admirable fashion. At Hereford the comprehensive 
works which have been long suspended are about to 
be resumed with fresh and increased vigour. Grace- 
ful Lichfield is prepared to follow. In all these 
great works Mr. G. G. Scott is the architect whose 
ability, experience, and earnest devotedness to his 
art have secured for him the direction of the resto- 
rations. Carlisle has been very ably dealt with by 
Mr. Ewan Christian; and Worcester is now under- 
going a course of restoration which may take its 
place amongst the most important and also the 
most satisfactory works of its class. This singu- 
larly interesting edifice appears to be comparatively 
unknown to architectural students, and yet it pos- 
sesses features which assign to it a place in the 
front rank of our noblest and most beautiful 
churches. The composition of the north and south 
fronts of the lesser transept, and of the adjoining 
compartments towards the east and west, are 
amongst the most perfect expressions of Gothic 
Art, and the interior of the cathedral abounds in 
exquisite details. The south wing of the east tran- 
sept required actual reconstruction ; accordingly, its 
south front has been taken down, each stone has 
been carefully marked, and its injuries having been 
as carefully repaired, it has been restored to its 
former position. The eastern and western com- 
partments are to be similarly treated. The corre- 
sponding compartments towards the eastern extre- 
mity of the cathedral are almost completed, on the 
same plan of restoration ; and the eastern gable has 
been rebuilt from the ground, the design having 
been studied with the most scrupulous exactness 
from the original design of the transept. ‘The 
original eastern termination of the cathedral had 
passed away without leaving any traces of its cha- 
racter, beyond what might be gathered from other 
portions of the building that were erected at the 
same time with it. Much has also been done in 
the interior of this cathedral in removing whitewash 
from purbeck shafts, restoring mutilations, &c. re 
same judicious treatment has pervaded the whole o 
these works, and the execution of the new carving 
shows that here we are able to rival the productions 
of the greatest of the mediseval periods. — Mr. os 
kins, a citizen of Worcester, is the architect to t ~ 
dean and chapter, and he has proved himself to . 
worthy of the confidence - -_ a ra, s 
minded patrons. ‘Though much yet re 
done, mt pr me not that all will be gradually and 
satisfactorily accomplished. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS PALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part X. 


assinG Culham Court, and underneath a range of 
wooded hills, we reach “ Mill End,” or Hamble- 
don, lock. The adjacent country becomes exceed- 
ingly beautiful, varied by alternate mills, islands, 
meadows, and hills, with every now and then 
ornamental “forest trees” hanging over the 
stream, and giving pleasant shade to the current 
on its downward flow. Magpie Island is reached 
and passed; but those who have leisure may linger about 
this charming spot. The wood of Medmenham soon comes 
in sight; the ruined Abbey is seen among the trees; and 
close beside it a pretty ferry with the pleasant way-side inn 
of Mrs. Bitmead—a domicile well known to artists, her fre- 
quent guests, one of whom, who has since become “ famous,” 
painted a sign-board which hangs over the door, and is of so good 
a quality that it might grace the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
The ApBgy has been pictured a hundred times, and is a capital 
subject seen from any point of view; the river runs close beside 
! it; there is a hill adjacent— Danes’ Hill; dark woods and green 
) meadows are at hand; gay boats and traffic barges are continually 
passing; the ferry is always picturesque; and the artist is con- 
/  stantly supplied “ on the spot” with themes for pictures ; especially 
he has before him the venerable ruin—* ain” at least, in so 
far as the eye is concerned. Time has touched it leniently ; some of its best 
“bits” are as they were a century ago, except that the lichens have given to 
them that rich clothing of grey and gold, which the painter ever loves, and 
added to it here and there a green drapery of ivy. 
The manor of Medmenham was, in the reign of King Stephen, given by its 
lord, Walter de Bolehec, to the Abbey of Cistercian Monks he had founded at 








MEDMENHIAM ABBEY. 


Woburn, in Bedfordshire ; and in 1204 the monks placed some of their society 
here, on this pleasant bank of the Thames; hence arose “a small monastery, 
being rather,” as the writers of the order express themselves, “a daugitter 
than a cell to Wooburn.” In 1536, it was annexed to Bisham. At 
the dissolution, according to returns made by the commissioners, “the clere 
value of this religious house was twenty pounds six shillings; it had two 
monks, and both desyrin to go to houses of religion; servants none; woods 
none; debts none; its bells worth two pounds, one shilling, and eight pence; 
the value of its movable goods, one pound, three shillings, and eight pence ; 
and the house wholly in ruine.” It must have undergone considerable repair 
early in the sixteenth century, and probably very little of the original strue- 
ture now exists, althongh relics of antiquity may be traced in many of its 
“remains.” That portion which fronts the Thames is kept in proper repair, 
and a large room is used for the convenience of pleasure-parties. The whole of 
the back, however, is in a wretched state of dilapidation, although inhabited 
by several families. The property belongs to the Scotts of Danesfield, a 
mansion that crowns a neighbouring hill. 

Medmenham derives interest from events of more recent date than the occu- 
pation of its two monks, without goods, and without debt. Here, about the 
middle of the last century, was established a society of men of wit and fashion 
who assumed the title of Monks of St. Francis, and wore the habit of 
the Franciscan order. Although it is said the statements contained in a 
now forgotten but once popular novel—‘“Chrysal; or, the Adventures of a 
Guinea ”’—were exaggerated, the character which the “assumed” monks bore 
in the open world, was sufficiently notorious to justify the worst suspicions of 
their acts in this comparative solitude. The principal members were Sir Francis 
Dashwood (afterwards Lord Le Despencer), the Earl of Sandwich, John Wilkes, 


Bubb Doddington, Churchill, and Paul Whitehead the poet. The motto,— 
“Fay ce que voudras,”—indicative of the principle on which the society was 
conducted, still remains over the doorway of the Abbey House. Tradition yet 
preserves some anecdotes illustrative of the habits of “the order,” and there 
can be little doubt that this now lonely and quiet spot was the scene of orgies 
that were horrible and infamous. 





DOOR OF MEDMENHAM ABBRY. 


The Thames now flows through one of the richest of its many rich valleys; 
and hence, until it arrives at Marlow, its windings are frequent and of long 
continuance,—the flatness of the view being relieved, looking back, by the 
wooded slopes of Culham and the distant Chilterns, in Buckinghamshire. 

The pretty and picturesque village of Hurley is now reached, it is in 
Berkshire ; another village, that of Harleyford, oceupying the opposite bank, 
Adjoining Hurley, was Lady Place,—formerly a priory for Benedictine monks, 
more recently a stately mansion ; but now indicated only by aged garden-walls. 
The house was erected, during the reign of Elizabeth, on the site of the ancient 
convent, and out of the debris of the buildings, by the then owner of the estate, 
Sir Richard Lovelace,—one of the brothers in arms of Sir Francis Drake. 
“ He was a gentleman of metal,” writes old Fuller, “ who had the success to 
light on a large amount of the King of Spain's cloth of silver,—I mean his 
West Indian fleet,—wherewith he and his posterity are warmer to this day.” 
He was created Baron Lovelace, of Hurley, by Charles [.; but during the 
reign of his two successors, the house was the meeting-place of the several 
peers and leading commoners whose movements led, eventually, to the 
“calling in” of the Prince of Orange. “The meetings were held under 
cover of splendid hospitalities, by which the noble owner of the mansion is 
said to have exhausted his fortune.” * The more secret and perilous consulta- 
tions were, it is said, held in a vault underneath, originally the burial-place of 
the monastery. The house is described by Boydell, in 1794, as “a spacious edi- 
fice. The hall, which occupies a disproportionate part of it, is a noble room, 
with a light gallery round it ; the me is wainscoted with English oak, which 
was sent over in panels to Italy to be painted, according to the family tradition, 
by Salvator Rosa. The views are mall crv t Italian, and in the bold style of 
that great master.” + The structure having become much dilapidated, was alto- 
gether removed in the year 1837. Fortunately, Mr. Fairholt visited “ the 
Place ” about that period, and made sketches of the various objects of interest, 
among others of the famous vault; and to his pen and pencil we are indebted 
for the following details. 

Lady Place obtained its name from the monastery upon whose foundation 
it stood having been dedicated to “ our Lady” the Virgin. The exterior had 
projecting wings and a porch, in accordance with the prevalent taste of the 
reign of Elizabeth, said to have been thus generally adopted in compliment to 
that sovereign, the ground plan forming the initial of her name, thns—fmM. 
The inner arrangements were singularly inconvenient, —— in the lower story, 
where they were much enriched with stucco ornament, and painted landseapes ; 
but the upper rooms were small, and the gutters of the roof ran through them, 
freely admitting both water and air, The vault below was reached by a trap- 
door in the hall-floor, and was very solidly constructed, receiving its light from 
a grated window below the level of the garden, In one recess (that behind the 
figures in our cut) a square tablet was inserted, containing three inscriptions in 
as many compartments, giving the chief facts connected with its history : first 
detailing its original foundation, “ at the time of the great Norman revolution, 
by which revolution the whole state of England was changed,” then, “ that 


® When the prince became converted into the monarch, as our King William IIL, he 
did not forget the service that Lord Lovelace had rendered him; he made him captain of 
the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, and gave him other emoluments; but the taste for 
open housekeeping and display, engendered by his revolutionary meetings, never left 
him. He made great alterations at Lady Place, re-decorated the interior, and lived in an 
extravagant style; so that his possessions were sold, under a decree of Chancery, at his 
death, to pay the debts in which he became again involved. 

+ They were, more probably, the work of Antonio Tempesta, who designed in the 
same style, and was much employed in such as these. The paintings had 
but little merit, and brvught very small prices when the house was destroyed. 
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in this place, six hundred years afterwards, the revolution of 1688 was begun, 
aud it is said that several consultations for calling in the Prince of Orange 
were held in this recess, on which account this vault was visited by that power- 
ful prince after he had ascended the throne ;” the third inscription commemo- 
rated another royal visit in these words :—“ Be it remembered that this place 
was visited by their majesties King George III. and Queen Charlotte, on Mon- 
day, the 14th of November, 1785.” The visit of General Paoli, the celebrated 
commander of the Corsicans in the revolution of that island, was also noted in 
May, 1790; as well as the fact that, in digging below the floor, some bodies in 
Benedictine habits had been found, the last denizens of the old monastery. As we 
have said, there are now no remains of Lady Place, except the garden walls, to 
indicate its “ whereabouts.” 





THB VAULT AT LADY PLACE. 


Passing Temple Hall, the seat of the old and honourable family of Williams, 
we arrive at Bisham Apbry,—oue of the most picturesque objects on the Thames, 
and also among the most venerable and interesting of all the ancient remains 
which time and use have consecrated. 

The Abbey and church are in admirable “ keeping ;” but each has its own 
peculiar features. ‘The Abbey is now a modern residence, tasteful, and com- 
furtably arranged, furnished, and decorated. The mansion is old—of the Tudor 
period; it was built on the site of the Abbey—originally a preceptory of the 
Knights Templars, but subsequently a priory for canons of the order of St. 
Augustine, founded by William Mont ute, Earl of Salisbury, in 1338. His 
body was interred in the church, together with that of his son William: here 
also were laid the “ mortal parts” of that Earl of Salisbury who died at the 
siege of Orleans, in 1428; Richard Neville, “the king-maker,” killed at the 
battle of Barnet, in 1470; and Edward Plantagenet, son of the Duke of 
Clarence, beheaded in 1499 for attempting an escape from confinement.* 

It is impossible to tread these grounds, sombre as they are,—for the hues of 
dark and heavy trees are in solemn harmony with the ancient church, and the 
almost as ven-rable mansion,—without being impressed by a degree of awe 


BISHAM ABBEY, 


amounting to sadness. What a story might be told by those old walls, 
of the times when the Templars revelled in their glory ! 

Immediately on leaving the shadows which the tall trees of Bisham throw on 
the water, the eye and mind are relieved by the graceful suspension bridge which 
spans the Thames at Marlow—Great Marlow. It is a quiet town, and has the 
recommendation of being some miles distant from a railroad. Some thirty or 
forty years ago, however, it was as full of bustle and excitement as it is now of 
repose ; for the Military College was here, and here some of the bravest and 
best of our soldiers were educated. It was thus circumstanced, however, for no 








® The tombs of the Hoby family, of the times of E 
most remarkable monuments in the church. 
about 1590, by the head of that family. 


n lizabeth and James I., are now the 
The present mansion at Bisham was built 














very long period—the establishment commencin 
Sandhurst in 1810. 

Marlow is the very paradise of the Thames angler: perhaps no part 
whole river, fiom its rise to its mouth, will afford him ial ethan of ‘> 
sport; such sport, that is to say, as will content the unambitious lover of 


gin 1799, and removing to 
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‘the gentle craft ;” for if he esvets to excel in its loftier achievements he must 
“go further a-field,” and make acquaintance with streams more accommodating 
than that of the good and generous old “ Father.” 

But the Thames angler loves the river hereabouts ; not only because it seldom 
fails to fill his basket—here he obtains all the other enjoyments which our king 
f island rivers abundantly supplies. Does he seek health and quiet ?—He finds 
them here. Does he love nature—the rural sounds as well as rural sights that 
give pure and true enjoyment ?—They are here—everywhere. Does he seek to 
call up, in faney, the great of gone-by ages—the worthies of his country, in 
pulpit, in senate, or in arms ? 

“ The dead— 
Who rule our spirits from their urns "— 
No where can he obtain so many associations with the heroic past. j 

Nor is it to be forgotten that among the other attractions of Marlow is one 
of the prettiest and pleasantest inns remaining in railway-ridden England; with 








a most kindly and accommodating landlady, who seems, by intuition—and cof 
tainly is from long practice—aware of all the ways and wants of nooner oO 
angle, who are her best, and, indeed, almost her only customers; for 
hostelry” is not in the town, but in a quiet nook close by the bridge on 
the Berkshire side of the river. 
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Fortunate will he be who is a dweller here, especially if Rosewell, one of the 
oldest and best of Thames fishermen, be his companion and guide to the several 
“ pitches” where he is to look for his day’s sport. He will rise with the lark, 
and all will be ready for him; the neat and clean punt is moored close beside 
that pretty little summer-house of trees and climbing flowers ; the baits are in— 
gentles, and red worms, and graves, with soaked bread and clay for the manu- 
* facture of ground-bait ; the rake will be there too, for at mid-day, probably, he 
will have a “try” for gudgeon, although his special victims are to be the roach 
and dace ; and for these his “ gentle-box ” is full, the gentles being “ well bred ” 
from the liver of the ox; he has purchased them in London, no doubt; for he 
does not choose to incur the hazard that Rosewell’s store may have been 


of him “ who sits quietly in a summer evening on a bank a-fishing”—as that great 
and good man, Sir Harry Wotton, often did, and as so many other men, as great 
and good, have as often done—is not to be despised by those who have the power- 
to ramble half the world over to seek enjoyment, and to find far less of it then 
is found by him who is content — 


“ To see his quill or cork down sink 
With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or dace.” 


A short distance below Marlow, a paper and corn-mill added to the lock, 
completely block up the Thames, but there is a back-water in which the 


' 





exhausted by some successful party of the day before. 

He has had an early breakfast, and Mrs. Parslow has not neglected to draw 
an eel—a genuine Thames eel—of a pound weight, out of the tank pictured at the 
landing-place, and where she generally contrives to preserve a few for choice 
friends—true anglers, to whom alone they are given, and who alone should have 
them ; or, it may be, he prefers the “ new-laid egg” which yonder clucking hen 
has just contributed by way of welcome. He is off till dinner-time-—or, what is 
more likely, if he be a genuine lover of the sport, his dinner is in the hamper 
that stands at the bow of the boat, for he may grow hungry just as the fish 
are biting most freely ; and let us see the true angler who would leave a pro- 
|| ductive pitch for the best dinner that ever graced an alderman’s table ! 
|| His rod is put together; it is just twelve feet in length, really tapering, but 
| comparatively “ stiff””—certainly so in the eyes of the trout fisher ; it is made of 
| bamboo, except the top, which is of hazel; his reel whistles full, and is in good 

order ; a fine and new line of gut is fastened to his running line; the hook, very 
small—so small that it seems only made to suit a minnow, but is in reality large 
|| enough for a barbel of ten pounds weight—is mounted upon horse-hair of sandy 
|| colour; the float, of elongated and shapely quill, is “a pretty thing to look at ;” 
towards the end of the line are some forty or fifty shot, small and distributed at 











































































| intervals—these sink the baited hock, for he is “‘ bottom-fishing,” and contrives 
| that the bait shall just pass half an inch or so above the gravel, and he also 
1 





wishes it to sink rapidly, so as to lose as little as may be of “the swim.” He 
is quite ready, and meanwhile Rosewell has chosen his first pitch—there, in mid- 
| stream; but by-and-by he will select ground somewhere nearer the bank, or 
| perhaps a position close to those weeds that run a good way out into the 
current, or he may prefer a chance under those aged pollards, whose roots run 
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angler is pretty sure to find enjoyment. If he be a bottom-fisher, it is pro- 
bable that Rosewell will take him half a mile lower down, and moor his boat 
at Quarry Point—a bay which is left undisturbed by river-traffie, and is 
shaded by the tall trees of Quarry Wood. This beautiful demesne is succeeded 
by that of Winter Hill, where the Thames becomes a broad sheet of water, 
aud assumes the character of a small lake, from which there is no apparent 
outlet. On the Berkshire side there are many pleasant slopes crowned with 
villas, while on that of Buckinghamshire, the land is flat and marshy, but the 
distant hills give a valuable effect to the scenery—wooded here and there, and 
frequently varied by green fields and “ arable laad.” 

Shade-Oak Ferry is uext reached, and here the river begins to assume a more 
| busy and active character—barges, punts, boats, “ canoes,” and racing-boats 
| are more often encountered; the shores are more populous than they have 
| been hitherto, and we gradually lose that sense of solitude with which the 

grand old “ Father” has so continually oppressed us higher up the stream. 
| ‘I'he woods of Hedsor—the seat of Lord Boston—companion us for a long 
| way, and for some miles we keep in sight a remarkabl: structure which 
| crowns the summit of a hill,—we learn that it is nothing more than a summer- 
house, placed there for the sake of the many views it commands; but it looks 
like the huge ghost of some mighty edifice which man has deserted. On the 
opposite bank—in Berkshire, that is to say—is CookuaM, a pretty village, 
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a ‘| almost as far into, as their branches do over, the river. The boat is moored; | witha fine old church, A little lower down, and we row beside a lovely island 
a two poles, one at either end, prevent its moving, and keep it steady; but you see | of some acres in extent; it has been laid out in charming walks, with here 
= | how cautiously this has been done—Rosewell knows the fish are there, and that | and there seats for rest, and summer-houses,—every corner planted with fair 
% | a clumsy push would be a warning to them to remove from dangerous quarters, | flowers, shrubs, and cheerful evergreens, Another island—Formosa Island— 


somewhat further on, greets the voyager, and is also full of attractions. 
We are now approaching that part of the Thames which supplies its most 
abundant beautics—of mingled wood and water, hill and valley, shrubby 


Carefully, and with as little stir as possible, the plummet, secured to his hook 
| by the bit of cork let into the lead, is sunk to the bottom to sound the depth 
—it is ascertained to a nicety; a “half hitch,” effected by twisting the line 
| round the top of the float prevents its slipping; two gentles are neatly placed 
i on the hook, and the angler begins his work. Rosewell soon collects the fish 
ass by throwing in a few balls of ground-bait—bread, bran, and graves, and, it may 
be, coarse gentles (always desirable), mixed with clay; the clay soon dissolves, 
and the fish come up at a “fin gallop” to learn the source of the supply, indi- 
cated by many floating particles. 
Hah! a touch! they are gathering, and are growing bold ; the float is carried 
under; strike! the smallest bend of the wrist is enough—force will break the 
hair, or pull the hook out of the mouth: it is well struck—you feel by the 
weight that “you have him;” it is a roach of half-a-pound —you know it is a 
roach, although you cannot sce him—he makes no sudden spring, as he would 
do if a dace, or, still more, if a chub; there is no mistake about it now, for 
he comes sailing towards the boat, and you note the redness of the eyes and fius 
through the water. Do not hurry—patience is the angler’s virtue—he is at your | 
hand—draw in your line gently, and remove him from the hook to the well— 
that heavy-looking space which stands out near the boat’s stern, through. which 

the water runs by holes made in the sides, and to which you will, before the day 
is over, consign some ten, or, it may be, twenty dozen of his fellow-captives, who 
will swim about in happy ignorance that their destiny is to be transferred to 
that neat and graceful basket of white wicker-work, the form of which is as well | 
known as the shape of a ship’s anchor. | 
| And such is Thames angling—a joy above all joys to those who love it, com- 
pared to which— 
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“ Other joys 
Are bat toys: | heights and richly-cultivated fields. The river here closes in, or seems 


And although the “ business” of the angler, thus pursued, may be, as it has | to do so; for although in reality wide, it is narrowed to the eye by the 
ever been, a theme of sneer and sarcasm with those who throw a fly across the | steep hills which rise from the banks on either side, clothed in varied 
‘Tweed and land a huge salmon, after an hour's labour to subdue him—the pleasure | foliage from the base to the summit, Those who accuse our great island 
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river of insipidity, who, if they concede its claims to beauty, deny its preten- 
sions to grandeur, will do well to visit the scenery between Hedsor and 
Maidenhead—to row beneath the thick woods of Taplow and Cliefden, and, 
looking up, he will have no difficulty in imagining himself in one of the grand- 
est and richest, in picturesque attractions, of our English lakes ; indeed, he 
will require only the near and distant mountains to fancy himself under the 
heights of Glena, in all-beautiful Killarney. Well may we rejoice to scan the 
charms of our glorious river, and ask the aid of Poetry and-Art to give them 
fame and power. But the painter will fail here. He may select graceful 
nooks, and a thousand objects will, singly or in groups, present themselves as 


fitting subjects for his pencil; but he cannot convey to the eye and mind a | 


just idea of the mingled grandeur and beauty of this delicious locality ; 
while the poet will find only themes which have been, ever and everywhere, 
the chosen and the favoured of his order. 

Nature here has been liberally aided by successive lords, from that Duke 
of Buckingham by whom “ Cliefden’s proud alcove” was made 


“The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love,” 


to that other duke—the Duke of Sutherland—who now happily owns it, and 
under whose superintending care, or rather that of his accomplished duchess, 


the mansion and grounds are among the loveliest, most graceful, and the most | 


richly cultivated of the kingdom.* If, however, those who row past these 
charming woods and note what has been done by taste, in association with 
wealth, to render every part delightful, his enjoyment will be largely enhanced 
by ascending any of the many heights and examining the “ prospect,” near or 
distant. It is impossible, indeed, to exaggerate the beauty and harmony of 
the foliage which everywhere surrounds us :— 


“ Beautiful in various dyes, 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond the purple grove 
Haunt of Phyllis, Queen of Love!" 


But there are here hundreds of other trees which the poet could not comme- 
morate, for they were unknown to England in his time. All climes and coun- 
tries have contributed to the wealth of foliage at Cliefden,—woods, lawns, 
and gardens are enriched by tributes from every land to which enterprise 
has conducted British science, to gather treasures converted from exotics into 
subjects naturalised and “ at home.”’+ 

Leaving this scene of mingled grandeur and beauty, to which the Thames 
voyager will often look back, we pass through Boulters Lock, and arrive at 
the bridge at Maidenhead. And here let us pause awhile,—for we are in 
sight of “regal Windsor,’—and consider a few of those “facts” which may 
augment the interest of the voyage, and add to the enjoyment derived from 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of our great river. And first we ask the 
reader’s attention to the following notes, for which we are indebted to our 
friend Professor Hunt. 

The Thames flows over a certain set of geological formations, which are 
known as the supercretaceons or tertiary strata; these are a certain order of 
deposits which are based upon the chalk. 

The depth at which the chalk is found beneath the surface at a few points 
around London, will give the best idea of the varying thickness of the tertiary 
formations on which our metropolitan city stands, and through which the 
waters of the Thames have scooped out their channel :— 


Feet. 
At Hampstead Vale the chalk was reached at the depth of - 378 
At Camden Town . . ° . - 230 
New Road, near Tottenham Court Road . . 150 
Lambeth, at Hungerford Bridge ‘ - 250 
Church Street, Camberwell Grove . - 105 
St. Luke's, Old Street ° P ° . - 160 
Fishmongers’ Hall, Lower Thames Street ° ° ‘ ‘ - 237 
Near Surrey Canal, Kent Road ° ° ° ° ° ° . - 34 
Manor Farm, in Lewisham : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 20 
Rotherhithe ° ° ‘ ; 46 


Thus we learn that a series of chalk hills undulates between the valley of the 
Thames, in a similar manner to those picturesque swellings and depressions 
which mark the wood-crowned chalk hills of Reigate and of Guildford. 
Upon this bed of chalk, extending from Croydon on one side, to St. Alban’s 
on the other, and from below Gravesend in the east, to Newbury in the west, 
we find a group of red mottled clays and permeable sands, very variable in 
their composition and structure; and although they sometimes acquire a 
thickness of 130 feet, they frequently thin out to a thickness of only 25 feet. 
Above these sands and clays, having a very irregular boundary, we find the 
London clay. This formation, on the north side of the Thames, extends to 
Southend, and may be traced along the coast to Aldborough. On the south 


side of the Thames the London clay scarcely extends eastward of the river | 


Ravensbourne. The towns of Croydon, Epsom, Guildford, and Farnham are 


scarcely reached by this formation; but it comes so near them, that they | 


serve to mark the sonthern boundary. On the north and north-west we find it 
skirting Hungerford, Reading, Maidenhead, Uxbridge, Barnet, Thaxted, Ipswich, 


* “Clieflen House” was built by Charles Villi I 

. L . ) » Duke of Buckingham,—that 
Villiers so familiar to all who read the — i i : 

records ge! 
sles ung the olen ene @ ords of pernicious follies and degenerating 
“In squandering wealth was his peculiar art.” 

The house has been twice destroyed by fire : 
a few years ago, for the Duke of Sutherland, by the architect Barry. 


+ It is worth noting that Thomson’ red” 
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and that, consequently, within those ‘Walle Oe yy ty "Rule 
Britannia,” composed by him, and 
formance, : 


that which now surmounts the hill was built 


ane 


was first sung the national song of “ Rule | 
set to music by Dr. Arne, on the occasion of its per- | 


and Aldborough, the city of London standing nearly in the centre 
length. 
500 feet. 

An upper group of permeable, loose, siliceous sauds are known as the 

Bagshot sands. 'The nearest point to London reached by the B, 
: , . B y ‘agshot sands 
is the hills of Highgate and Hampstead; the main mass of them extendin 
from Esher on the east, to near Strathfieldsaye on the west, s 
Guildford ou the south, to Ascot and Virginia Water on the north, forming a 
well-known elevated tract, composed, in the greater part, of sandy heaths, 
Beside these, there are the superficial accumulations of gravel, clay, or brick. 
earth, which are usually classed as drift. These are dispersed with much 
| irregularity over the face of the country, the London clay being covered by 
gravel at Clapham, Kensington, and Hyde Park, and by gravel and brick. 
earth at West Drayton. 

If we follow the course of the river Thames from Aylesbury or from Oxford 
we find it first flowing over the Aimeridge clay, which consists, in great ’ 
of a bituminous shale, sometimes forming an impure coal, several hundred feet 
in thickness. In this formation are found several extinct molluscous animals 
| and Saurian remains. The river then cuts its way through the Jower green. 
| sand, again distinctly marked by the characteristics of its fossil remains, 
| The gau/t is next traversed by it, and it passes the wpper green-sand at 
Wallingford. 

The gault consists of a dark blue marl, and is paleontologically charac. 
terised by the forma of Cephalopoda found within it. The upper green-sand 
has been regarded as the littoral deposit of that ocean in which our chalk 
rocks were formed. It derives its name from containing green particles of 
sand coloured by a chloritic mineral. Those two formations have lately been 
rendered of great commercial importance, from the abundant excrementitious 
and other remains of fish which are so rich in phosphate of lime, as to 
make the agriculturist eager to obtain these coprolites, &c., for fertilising 
his soil. 

Leaving Wallingford, the Thames passes through the chalk formations until 
it reaches Reading, whence it is found winding its way, still through chalk, to 
Henley and Beaconsfield, and round to Maidenhead; it then passes, for a 
short distance, through the sands and mottled clay of the lower tertiary strata, 
and, entcring upon the London clay at Windsor, it makes that formation its 
bed, until, sweeping past the great metropolis, it again meets the lower tertiary 
sands at Deptford, a little below which the chalk once more appears; and 
until the river empties itself into the ocean, it is found with sands and chalk 
alternating upon its banks. 

A few words upon the London clay formation may not be without interest. 
It consists of a tenacious brown and bluish-grey clay, with layers of concre- 
tions called Septaria, which abound in some parts, and are collected for 
the manufacture of Roman cement. The principal fossils of the London clay 
are found at Highgate Hill, in the Island of Sheppey, and at Bognor, in Hamp- 
shire; from these localities 133 species of fossil shells have been obtained. 
The Island of Sheppey abounds with fossil fruits and seeds, which have been 
very carefully examined and described by Mr. Bowerbank. Thirteen fruits 
of palms have been discovered of the same type as the Nipa, now found only 
in the Molucca and Phillippine Islands, and in Bengal. ‘These plants are 
allied,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “to the cocoa-nut tribe on the one side, and on 
the other to the Pandanus or Screw pine. ‘The fruits of other paims, besides 
those of the cocoa-nut tribe, are also met with in the clay of Sheppey; three 
species of the Custard apple (Anona), and fruits of the gourd and melon family 
in considerable abundance. Beyond these, fruits of various species of Acacia 
are in profusion—all implying the existence of a warin climate.” Those 
remains of an ancient flora must not be supposed to have all grown on the 
Island of Sheppey, they were brought down by some large river—tke parent 
of Father Thames—and were deposited upon the accumulated mud-bauks of a 
large delta, as at the present day. We are informed by Dr. Hooker, that in the 
Delta of the Ganges are seen such numbers of the large nuts of the Mpa 
| fructicans, that they obstruct the paddle-wheels of the steamboats. 

Among the auimal remains which have been discovered in the London clay, 
|are the teeth and bones of crocodiles and turtles, and a sea-snake some 
| thirteen feet long; strange animals allied to the hog, and a pachyderm, called 
Coryphodon cocanus by Owen, larger than any existing tapir. seit 

“These” —we again quote Sir Charles Lyell—‘animals seem to have inhabited 

the banks of a great river, which floated down the Sheppey fruits. They imply 
the existence of a mammiferous fauna, antecedent to the period when nummu- 
_ lites flourished in Europe and in Asia, and therefore before the Alps, Pyrenees, 
| and other mountain chains, now forming the back bones of great continents, 
| were raised from the deep; nay, even before a part of the continent rocky 
| masses, now entering into the central ridges of these chasms, had been 
deposited in the sea.” 

As the Thames flows below London it passes over the more recent accu- 
' mulations of drift, in which the mammoth and the rhinoceros have been found ; 
there have also been discovered, at Breutfurd, the bones of an hippopotamus ; 
here lie mingled with those of aurochs—a short-horned ox—red deer, and a 
great cave tiger or lion. At Grays, near Gravesend, exists the celebrated 
| elephant bed, from which have been derived bones and teeth in immense 
quautities. From these facts we learu an instructive lesson of the earth’s 
mutations ; and that the bosom of that river which now bears upon it the wealth 
of the old and the new continents, to add to the luxury of the greatest city m 
the civilised world, once swept a mighty torrent through forests of palms, 
and bore the fruits which had fallen before the storm, in countless myriads, 
down to its wide-spread delta, there to be preserved as memorials of @ mighty 
past. The hippopotamus laved in its waters, the rhinoceros and the —- 

dwelt upon its banks. The country through which the Thames now rolls 
| onward to the sea, was, ages ere yet man had existence, similar in most 
respects to the vast plains of Central Africa—the watershed of a wide swamp, 
| rich in vegetation, excited by the influences of a tropical sun. 
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This London clay in some places acquires a thickness of from 400 te 
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BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS: 
EXHIBITION 1857, 





Tuts society opened its usual annual exhibition a 
few weeks back: the catalogue contains a list of 
about 540 pictures of all kinds, but not a single 
work of sculpture. The Emperor of the French 
contributes four pictures from the Tinperial Museum 
of the Luxembourg:—‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
presence of his Apostles, giving the Keys of Para- 
dise to St. Peter,’ by Incres; ‘Edward V. of 
England and the Duke of York in the Tower,’ the 
well-known picture by DeLarocue ; ‘ The Barriére 
de Clichy, or the Defence of Paris in 1814,’ by 
Horace Vernet; and ‘A Jewish Wedding in 
Morocco,’ by EvGENE DeLacrorx; these works 
must add much interest to the exhibition. Several 
of our own collectors, too, have denuded the walls 
of their mansions for the benefit of the society. 
Mr. W. Holmes has lent Horsiey’s ‘Hide and 
Seek— Found,’ exhibited in the Royal Academy this 
year, Lauper’s ‘Christ Teaching Humility,’ and 
T. Farp’s ‘The Toilet ;’ Mr. Butler, AnrHony’s 
‘ Coming Storm ;’ Mr. Bagnall, a‘ Head of a Rabbi,’ 
by Erry, ‘ The Cherub,’ by Sant, and F, Goopai’s 
‘Swing ;’ Mr. R. G. Reeves, Sanv’s ‘Gentle Stu- 
dent,’ and ‘The Haunt of the Fairies,’ by that ex- 
traordinary but demented artist, the late R. Dapp; 
Mr. Gillott, Lesuie’s ‘ Fencing Scene from “ Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme ;”’ Mr. R. Lloyd, Cres- 
wick’s ‘Windmill;’ Mr. W. Sharpe, Mactise’s 
‘Spirit of Justice ;’ Mr. G. Briscoe, STANFIELD’s 
‘Bay of Baie, from Lake Avernus;’ Mr. E. A. 
Butler, a ‘Cottage Interior,’ by J. Puripe; Lord 
Northwick, E. M. Warp’s celebrated picture of 
‘The Fall of Clarendon,’ of which the original 
sketch is in the Vernon collection. 

Of the most important works, the property of 
the respective artists, we may point out,—‘ Under 
the Mistletoe,’ by J. E. WALKER, secretary of the 
Birmingham Society; ‘Guy Fawkes Day,’ by T. 
Brooks, in the Royal Academy last year; ‘The 
Chamber Scene from “ Hamlet,”’ by W. S. Her- 
RICK, in the Academy this year; ‘The Excommu- 
nication of King Robert and Queen Bertha of 
Frauce,’ by L. W. DESANGES ;—we knew this artist 
in London, principally, indeed solely, by his excel- 
lent portraits, but he seems in this work to have 
produced a historical work of some pretensions, to 
judge from the price—£500—marked against it in 
the catalogue: we can offer no opinion of its merits, 
as we have been unable to visit Birmingham this 
season ;—but to continue: ‘A Black Frost,’ C. 
Branwuires, in the British Institution last year, if 
we remember rightly ; ‘Otter Hunting at Pont-y- 
Pare, Bettws-y-Coed,’ J. P. Petirr; ‘ The Re- 
hearsal,’ J. D. WinGrietp, in the Academy this 
year; ‘Scene at a Ghaut, on the Banks of the 
Ganges,’ M. Ciaxton, also in the Academy this 
year; ‘The Arrest of John Brown of Ashford,’ A. 
JOHNSTON, in the Academy last year, and engraved 
iv our notice of this artist ; ‘ The Burial of Charles I. 
in St. George’s Chapel,’ C. Lucy, in the Academy 
this year,—this and the preceding picture are not, 
we believe, now in the hands of the artists; ‘ Da- 
timi in Mezzo Bajocco,’ E. Witi1aMs; ‘The Tell- 
tale Bird,’ A. Rankiey; ‘The Post-Raphaelite,’ 
and The Pre-Raphaelite,’ H. O’Nett, in the British 
Institution this year; ‘Sophia Western,’ A. E. 
Cuaton, R.A., in the Academy this year; ‘An 
Arab Sheik,’ H. W. Pickexsoitn, R.A.; ‘ Bruce 
in his Adversity,’ H. C. Serous, in the Academy 
this year; ‘From the Cradle to the Grave,’ A. 
Rank ey, in the Academy last year; ‘The Haunted 
House,’ E. Niemann, in the British Institution 
this year, we believe; ‘ Christ and the Woman of 
Sameria, C. Eartes; ‘The Cherry Seller,’ G. 
SMITH. 

The above list plainly indicates that the strength 
of the exhibition lies in works with which we are 
already acquainted, and which have passed our 


critical notice: doubtless we should find much | but too true: 





son, W. Haut, Woormer, Faney, Hortor, Case, 
Faire, Vachkr, Wetcat,, Cattow, Mrs. Har- 
RISON, TENNANT, BarTHOLOMEW, Miss Corpaux, 
Kipp, Unperuity, Parris, &c. &e. 

The portraits in the exhibition are comparatively 
new, and many of them have formerly seen 
in London; as for example, Sir J. W. Goxvon’s 
portrait of Mr. George Combe, J. P. Knicut’s, of 
Mr. George Dawson. E. Wittiams exhibits a por- 
trait of the late Moretz Retzsch, the German artist, 
whose death took place a few months ago. 

A large proportion of previously exhibited works 
must always be looked for in the provincial gal- 
leries: the majority of artists have not time to 
paint expressly for these, and therefore they send 
either unsold pictures from the London exhibitions, 
or such as the purchasers can be prevailed upon to 
lend. With these aids, and a tolerable sprinkling 
of new works, by such painters as we have just 
mentioned, it would be strange indeed if the Bir- 
mingham rooms, as well as others in various parts 
of the country, did not once in the year attract a 
goodly assemblage of visitors, and offer much well 
worth looking at. , 


—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “ Tux Ant-Jounnat.” 
THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


WE have had the promised competition for the Wel- 
lington Monument. ‘The prizes have been awarded. 
Both the competition and the award have been fully 
considered, and fairly criticised: nor have illustra- 
tions been wanting, for the special behoof of those 
to whom a visit of inspection to the original designs 
was denied. And the feeling both of the press and 
of the public has been singularly, or rather, felicit- 
ously unanimous on the subject of this competition. 
Even the artists of Punch and of the I/lustrated 
London News in this matter have evinced an un- 
wonted sympathy. You have indeed, after your 
fashion, taken up a position and put forth views of 
your own; but, as you have proposed that a second 
competitionshould be organized amongst the prizemen 
in the first, I hope you will pardon me if I leave 
competition No. 2 to be considered with the New 
Reform Bill. And, meanwhile, I would submit to 
you a few observations on the Wellington Monument 
itself. This, in my opinion, is a different thing alto- 
gether from the Wellington Monument competition, 
whether No. 1 or No. 2. I venture also to consider 
it to be quite time for the monument to have i/s 
turn of public attention,—certainly before a second 
competition “ stops the way.” 

I have felt both surprise and disappointment that 
no suggestion for a suitable and worthy national 
memorial of our greatest fellow-countryman should 
have been put forth by the same writers, who have 


so conclusively demonstrated the unfitness and un- | 
The design | 
| soldiers, with reversed arms and downcast looks, as 


worthiness of the competition designs. 
which a favoured foreign sculptor did not exhibit 
furnishes no fresh suggestions, ‘To it the severest | 
things which have been written or spoken respect- | 
ing the competition designs are strictly applicable. 
This design, then, I classify with its compeers ; and 
a certain rumour which has been associated with it, 
I refuse to notice, until there is proof that in this 
country Art may be associated with dishonour. 
The authors of the competition designs went 
astray, becanse they took their first step in a wrong 
direction. Instead of a sepulchral memorial to be 
erected in a Christian church, the Wellington Mona- 
ment of these gentlemen was a commemorative 
structure suited to a metropolitan park, a palace 
court-yard, or a military parade. They mistook a 
trophy for a tomb. They may plead that such de- 
signs as theirs have been before adopted for monu- 
ments properly so-called—for such monuments as 
they now were invited to produce. This is unhappily 
Still, this fact furnishes not one tittle 








among the pictures we have not seen to call for | of an argument in their favour. We asked from | 


commendation, for there are many “good men and |.them a design for a monument for us to erect to the 
true’’ among the other exhibitors, whose produc- | 
tions we have spoken favourably of once and again,— | 


Messrs. Lines, Hancock, H. H. Horstey, Hen- | 
| about the period of the battle of Assaye. 


suaw, Buss, A. Wivett, Baipcerorp, R.H.A., 


Vickers, Bates, C. W. Rapciyrre, PExKRIGAL, | & 
: my special attention during the last ten years, and I | Amongst the military statues would be those of 


D. Cox, A. Cunt, Davipson, Stark, J. J. WiL- 





memory of our Wellington : we did not ask for such 
a monument as might and probably would have been | 
erected, had the career of the great Duke closed | 


| 


| 


have all along studied the mouumcntal relics of past 
ages, no less with the view to derive from them some 
practical suggestions for the present and the future, 
than because of cither their historical value or their 
intrinsic interest. 1 hope, accordingly, that I may 


be acquitted of presumption, if I offer to you some” 


suggestions for a Wellington Monument. TI shall 
endeavour to deal with the subject as concisely as 
will be consistent with clearness. 

It will be well, in the first place, to make the 
following preliminary statements :— 

1. The object uired is such a monumental 
memorial as the British nation would be expected to 
erect to Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

2. This monument, accordingly, must be both 
appropriate, as the memorial of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and also worthy of the British nation. 

3. The monument required is to be placed in the 
Metropolitan Church of St. Paul,—an edifice in the 
classic style of architecture: consequently, with the 
classic style of architecture this monument must be 
in perfect harmony. It ought to be added that in 
this cathedral the mortal remains of the Duke are 
buried. 

4. The sum of money actually appropriated for 
the production of this monument is sufficiently large 
to leave to artists unrestricted freedom of action. 

In entering upon the preparation of a design for 
this monument, the first consideration will be the 
leading idea which will govern the general character 
of the composition. - This “ leading idea,” as it bears 
upon the present special memorial, will be greatly 
influenced, if not actually determined, by the fype 
which may have been recognised as applicable to 
every Christian monument of the highest order. 
This type 1 believe to be the oblong, raised, rect&n- 
gular sarcophagus-monument of the middle ages, 
surmounted by a recumbent efligy ; and this type I 
also believe to be equally consistent with every style 
and expression of Art. 

From amidst a very numerous series, the monu- 
ments to the Black Prince and to the Emperor 
Maximilian, may be selected as very noble authorities 
for such a memorial to an illustrious warrior and 
statesman. Hence, the sentiment of the required 
design, with its accessories, will appear to be con- 
veyed, after a manner at once the most appropriate 
and effective, under the form of groups of histori- 
cally-symbolical portrait-statues, with heraldic in- 
signia and classical architectural details, associated 
with a recumbent portrait-efligy. Always a most 
valuable and a most eloquent form of monumental 
symbolism, in the composition of a monument to the 
Duke of Wellington, ukRALDRY may expatiate with 
unprecedented power. 

n accordance with such views, | now submit a 





sketch for a design, as follows; the design to consist 
of four orders, or divisions :— 

1. The first, or lowermost order, to constitute the 
slinth of the entire composition, and to be formed 
y two broad, but shallow steps of polished grey 

granite. At each angle, on the upper of these two 
steps, standing clear, a group of two statues of 


sentries, on duty before the tomb of the great gene- 
ral. The eight military figures, which would make 
up these groups, would represent each arm of the 
British army: thus—1. Heavy Cavalry; 2, Light 
Cavalry; 3. Engineers; 4. Artillery; 5. Grenadiers ; 
6. Highlanders ; 7. Rifles; 8. Iufantry of the Line, 
represented by a soldier of the 73rd, the regiment in 
which the Duke held his first commission. 

2. The second order to consist of an oblong ree- 
tangular block of warm-coloured granite, polished, 
having a third step as a plinth of its owa—the 
eutire order constituting the plinthiform member of 
the geueral composition. _ At each angle of this 
block a group of English flags, indicative of the 
“ hundred fights ” of the deceased hero; these flags 
to be executed in brass. Ranging from each of these 
angle-groups of flags, towards the centre of either 
side of the composition, a group of historical por- 
trait-statues of life-size. Of these four groups, two 
would consist of distinguished officers, and two of 
no less distinguished statesmen, the brethren in arms 
of the great Duke, and his associates in statesman- 
ship. Each group might contain five, or perhaps 
six figures; the groups would be set alternately about 


| the granite block and close to it, standing upou the 


The subject of sepulchral mouuments has engaged | third step; they would be executed in browze. 
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Picton, Napier, Londonderry, Crawford, Beresford, 
Hill, Lynedock, Hardinge, Raglan, Anglesea, and 
Gurwood. The statues of statesmen would represent 
those who flourished about the Waterloo period in 
one group, including in their number the Marquis 
Wellesley ; in the other group would appear Peel, 
Lansdowne, and other statesmen, colleagues of the 
Duke in more recent times. One of these statues 
would be a portrait of the present premier. At the 
head, and a at the foot of the composition, the 
historical portrait-groups would be continued by 
statues of eminent foreign princes, generals, or 
statesmen, who had co-operated with the Duke ; 
here there might appear Alexander of Russia, 
Frederick William of Prussia, the Prince of Orange, 
Bernadotte, Blucher, Metternich, &c. In the face 
of the third step, beneath each statue, the shield of 
arms of the person represented might be introduced. 
In the centre of either side, between the groups of 
statues, an inscription—the one commemorative and 
the other historical ; these inscriptions to be on plates 
of brass fixed to the granite, or cnt in the granite 
itself. The granite-block to be represented as being 
covered with the union-flag of England, which would 
be sculptured in the granite itself, and would partly 
fall over its uppermost portions. 

3. Upon this union-flag would stand the third 
order of the composition, a second and smaller 
oblong block of white marble, rising from a base of 
Purbeck marble, and supporting a slab of black 
marble, both upper and lower slabs being richly 
wrought about with pure classic mouldings. Each 
side of this block would be divided into four com- 
partments by a column, with which two smaller 
columns would be clustered, and would carry rounded 
arches. At each angle, a cluster of the principal 
columns. All these architectural members to be 
executed in serpentine, porphyry, or other precious 
marbles, Beneath each arch would be the arms of 
one of the countries in which the Duke (an unprece- 
dented distinction) held the military rank of field- 
marshal, with his knightly and military orders 
depending from each achievement of arms. At the 
head and feet the arms of the Duke himself, and 
those of his father and mother, each under a similar 
arch, and with appropriate accessories. All this 
heraldry to be studied with the utmost care, and 
expressed in noble sculpture, or rendered in enamel 
—due care being taken to show that heraldry is an 
art as well as a science. 

4. Upon the black marble slab would rest the 
fourth, and uppermost order of the composition. 
This would consist of a thick plate of fine bronze, 
parcel gilt, and boldly diapered with heraldic and 
military devices, mottoes, &c., and supporting the 
effigy, which would be recumbent, the head un- 
covered, and the hands upraised and clasped. The 
figure would be represented in the full uniform of an 
English field-marshal, having thrown about it the 
mantle of the Garter. Abont the effigy there might 
be introduced the cocked-hat, the ducal coronet, the 
sword, the sword of state, with a volume of the 
“ Despatches,” one also of the statutes of the realm, 
and a Bible. he effigy to be of the finest bronze. 
Over all a canopy, if any canopy be needed, of open 
work, richly wrought throughout in bronze and 
polished brass, ; 

In conclusion, I revert briefly to the models of 
designs which were sent in for the competition. 
While several of these possess many high artistic 
qualities, and exhibit the sculpturesque feeling of their 
authors, not one appears to have emanated from a 
Just idea of the monument required, and accordingly, 
it would be easy to subject them all to such critical 
tests as would demonstrate, either from their unfit- 
ness to their unworthiness, that they fail absolutely 
to realise a national Wellington Monument. In 
these designs the ideas, when not either common- 
place or inappropriate, have already been repeated 
ad nauseam wider some form or modification, and 
the allegorical and symbolical imagery is precisely 
of that kind which, while essentially worthless, and 
indeed, often highly objectionable, is directly opposed 
to the simplicity and earnestness of the great Duke 
himself, and to the strict reality of his character. 
In these designs, also, heraldry and historical por- 
trait-sculpture, as forms of expression of the utmost 
ae = rae have been overlooked and omitted, 
The knightly 
also been passed over without notice. The imper- 

















pted in a subordinate capacity only. | 
rank and character of the Duke have | 
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fections, errors, and failings which characterise the 
competition designs, and render them unfit to be 
actually adopted, will imperatively demand a similar 
decision in the case of every design which may be 
conceived in the same spirit, and which it is proposed 
to treat upon the same principles. 

London, September 12. Carles Bovrett. 





A TEMPLE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Srr,—It was my happy privilege for many years to 
create amusement and cause merriment amongst 
the musical and general public, and 1 can assure 
you I have a very pleasing recollection in my old 
age (forty-seven !) of the ringing laugh of the fair 


| daughters of England.’ Now it is a difficult thing 


to make the public l@igh en masse, and I was not 
always quite sure of doing so; but what I am about 
to name to you will, 1 am quite sure, raise the 
risible faculties of many in the artistic world, at 
my even presuming to have such an idea. Not 
being an architect, and not being a mechanist, not 
being an artist, and not having studied any qualifi- 


| cations which would be essentially requisite for my 
| purpose, I have—(will my nervous system’ permit 


me to write the title?)—I have boldly erected, to 
scale (on paper), “‘ A TeMPLE OF THE FINE Arts.” 
This would at first appear a pretty amateur idea, 
but I am certain of one thing, I have done what is 
really wanted in an exhibition-room—a good sight 


of each individual picture and piece of sculpture. 


My ideas are not chimerical, they are founded upon 
the experience of thirty years close intimacy with 
the Fine Arts; and not being, as I said before, 
architectural, &c. &c., perhaps I am not’ conven- 
tional, and my drawings, with all their numerous 
faults, I am not afraid of showing, for the reasons 


above stated, ‘hoping’ (as I was sometimes 
obliged to say to the public on “‘influenza’’ nights) 


‘*the kind indulgence,” &c. &c. 

1 hear already the thanks of every artist and 
sculptor for having at all events endearoured to do 
something for their noble and elevating art, by 
letting their works be thoroughly seen, and conse- 
quently appreciated. Now, Sir, in this I ye | I 
have fully succeeded, when I tell you by my pian 
(which, by the bye, can be qualified or modified to 
any extent) that, were there sixteen hundred pic- 
tures, each painting is within the range of, and the 
larger ones at a proper distance only from, the eye of 
the spectator ; also several persons can, in some parts 
ofthe hall, see the same picture at the same mo- 
ment, though ‘on the liné:’’ and the sculptor will 
be pleased to hear that by my contrivance, that is, 
in my “Temple of the Fine Arts,”each piece will 
be individualised, and all its merits shown, by the 
kind of light best suited to his subject. I have 
made my building also a silent public monitor, by 
its form exteriorly, and its purely and essentially 
devotedness to its object, the Fine Arts. I do not 


call mine a ** Palace” (we are rather tired of the | 


name) ; I do not call it *‘ National Galiery,’’ for 
fear of being thought presumptive just at the pre- 


sent moment, but it is, or rather would be, a | 


national instructor interiorly and exteriorly. It 
would cost some money to carry my ideas out, but 
that money would be bestowed, not on unnecessary 
mouldings, &c. &c., but upon mechanical contri- 
vances and effects to benefit the artist and sculptor 
in every sense of the word. You see I don't tell 
you how I would do all this, but it would give me 
the greatest possible pleasure to explain myself 
more fully, and to Jay my views (or my ‘idea’’) 
before the public, should you approve ; remember- 
ing I have no other object in view than a love, a 
very great love, of Art (I believe many thousand 
persons can attest the truth of this statement), and 


| also thinking that if one is vain enough to suppose 


he has hit upon something, he ought not to keep it all 
to himself. I want nothing beyond the kind word of 
the ‘artistic profession when they shall see ‘‘ the 
idea ;” and they may say if they like, with my 
friend Charles Mathews (in “* Used Up”) “ There's 
nothing in it,’ if they will only add, “ But he 
meant well,” 
Joun Parry, 


P.S.—1 send this to your excellent Journal, as I 
am sure of a “just and impartial hearing: in 
fact, I look upon your volumes with a reverential 
and referential eye, having gained nearly all my 
artistical knowledge from its pages, it being in my 
library from its birth, February 15, 1839. I shail 
not fill up this long postscript with a long com- 
mentary on “‘the service this Journal has,” &c. ; 
‘* the great and unknown good ;” “the poor artist ;” 
“fostering care,” &c. &c.; the world and public 
at large acknowledge these things by the extensive 
sale of your admirable and instructive work. 


St. Andrews, Southsea, 


THE HUNTER. 


FROM THE GROUP BY T, CRAWFORD. 





THE sculptors of America are beginning to 

an honourable place among the distinguished artists 
of our time: at the head of them are Hiram Powers 
and Thomas Crawford. Ives is another who is 
rapidly winning a name for himself; and Bartholo. 
mew, whose “ Hagar and Ishmael” we engraved 
in our last year’s volume, bids fair to ran a good 
race for priority with the best of his contem 
raries : we have lately seen some photographs of 
his works that- evidence genius of no ordi 
character. These sculptors either have studied, or 
are now studying, their art in the best school, that 
of Rome. “The American school of Art, as deve. 
loped at Rome,”—we quote from an article pub- 
lished in the Art-Journal two years since, from the 
pen of a resident in the city,—“ evinces excel- 
lence, earnestness, and true feeling for Art; it is a 
school of promise, bidding fair to take its place, and 
hold its head aloft, in the great artistic repablie, 
. . » » Untrammelled by the dogmatism of any par. 
ticular school, ranging at pleasure through the 
accumulated treasures of bygone centuries, spread 
before them in the wondrous galleries of Italy, they 
faithfully and earnestly propose to imitate all that 
is beautiful, without considering whence it comes 
or whither it may lead them. They surrender up 
their souls to the guidance of their artistic con- 
science, and like true republicans, refuse to bow 
down before any graven images of conventional 
tyranny.” The writer does not refer to sculptors 
only: the remarks are intended to include painters 
also. 

Crawford is a native of New York: he was born 
in 1814, and having at an early age a strong pre- 
dilection for the art he has subsequently practised 
with so great success, he placed himself, as a preli- 
minary step, and almost the only one then within 
his reach, under a wood-carver. In 1834 he went 
to Italy, and entered the studio of Thorwaldsen. 
His first work which attracted general notice was 
a statue of “Orpheus ;” but a beautiful group, 
“The Babes in the Wood,” executed some time 
afterwards, gained universal admiration: “ Words,” 
says the writer already referred to, “ cannot describe 
the touching pathos of those sleeping children. I 
was glad to turn away: the life-like expression was 
too painful.” Casts from two of Crawford’s pro- 
ductions, “ Flora” and the “ Dancers,” are among 
the sculptures in the Crystal Palace. His great 
work, however,—great in character as well as in 
size,—is the monument to Washington, to be erected 
at Richmond, the capital of Virginia. Another fine 
| work, on which he has been occupied for the last 
| two or three years, and which, we believe, is in- 
complete, is a pediment for one of the new wings of 
| the Capitol at Washington: of this pediment a de- 
| tailed description appeared in the Art-Journal of 
| February, 1855. 

“The Hunter,” which we have engraved, cer- 
| tainly verifies the truth of the observations quoted 
in our first paragraph: it is a group of sculpture 
“untrammeled by the dogmatism of any particular 
school :” it is bold and unconventional, deficient in 
the graces of Greek Art, aud in the refinement of 
the productions of all those who regard as heterodox 
whatever is not based on the principles of the old 
Greek sculptors. But as a “set-off” to what 1s 
lacking in grace and refinement, we have originality 
in conception, and vigorous, manly modelling : the 
hunter is one who evidently has followed the chase 
from his boyhood ; his limbs are well set and firmly 
knitted together, and there is a strength and : 
compactness throughout the whole figure whic 
are demonstrative of flcetness of foot and endurance 
of toil. 

We regret to add that Crawford has been com- 
pelled to rest awhile from his labours through 
impaired eyesight, induced by incessant devotion - 
his work: his residence is in Rome, but we hear 
he was in London during the past summer, eer 
he had come for a little relaxation, and for —— 
advice. Let us add our hope that he will soon be 
| restored to his work ; for all lovers of Art, and - 
| among his own countrymen especially, can ill affor 
| to lose the services of this gifted sculptor, who 18 
| yet in the very prime of life. 


| psa 
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ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
BY DR. FRANZ KUGLER, 


PROFESSOR IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS IN BERLIN, 





THE subject of Church Architecture has of late years 
excited great attention, and given rise to much dis- 
cussion. It has been a matter of reproach that, in 
the present age, our ecclesiastical edifices are defi- 
cient in that correct and consistent style, which, 
corresponding to the popular feeling and spirit of 
the age, should constitute a lasting monument of its 
existence. All the sacred edifices of the early periods 
of history survive, in this manner, as speaking wit- 
nesses of the spirit and temper of the people who 
erected them, which readily and invariably found a 
form to give it expression: in modern times, ou the 
contrary, this form is wanting. History directs 
our attention to the tendencies and the ultimate 
object of this mental energy, regardless of the form 
which it may unconsciously and naturally assume. 
Art, however, cannot entirely acquiesce in these 
views; it is her province to co-operate in the 
mental development of age, to the elicit the spirit, 
to call it into life, and to assist in clothing it with a 
form. Art has for some time laboured with credit- 
able zeal to introduce into church-building a reform 
corresponding to the spiritual requirements of our 
times; the subject is of sufficient importance to 
merit close attention. 

Architecture, in its elements of design, takes 
two opposite directions: in one view, the crea- 
tions of former ages appear wholly foreign and re- 
mote; this school limits itself to its own individual 
productions,—at the same time adopting as its stau- 
dard, on the one hand, the simple subjective or in- 
dividual feeling, and, on the other, the outward con- 
ditions—as of space, composition, and connection in 
the building materials. This school lays down its 
own laws, and adheres exclusively to their guidance ; 
its principles profess to give perfect expression to, 
and to satisfy fully, the necessities of our age ; while, 
nevertheless, if followed in this one-sided direction, 
they suggest points of grave doubt and question. 
The monuments of architecture which were erected 
hundreds, and even thousands of years ago, bear the 
distinctive impress of the respective ages and peoples 
to which they belong; in this light they have, to 
us, an appearance perfectly strange and foreign, and 
yet it must be remembered that they embody and 
represent the universal principles of form, while the 
progressive development and operation of these 
general principles and laws are exhibited and illus- 
trated in historical succession. Architects who give 
themselves up entirely to the guidance of their own 
fancy, only manifest the weak presumption of pre- 
tending to accomplish by hasty individual caprice 
those vast results in Art which have engaged the 
study and labour of the first minds for centuries. 

The second principal tendency or school in archi- 
tecture takes an opposite direction: instead of aim- 
ing to create any new system, it follows exclusively 
laws and systems already in existence, after having 
satisfied itself that these laws have developed what 
appears to be the most perfect form attainable by 
man. According to this view, it is conceived that 
there is ample room for the application of such a 
pre-existing system to the conditions and require- 
ments of the present state of Art. One particular 
system is selected,—for instance, the Greek,—which 
is exclusively followed; or a transition is made from 


there is likewise an intermediate one, which aims at 
seizing all that is correct and true in the two others, 


and avoiding all that is incorrect. This school re- 
cognises the general principles, that form and strue- 


_ ture must be determined by the laws of space, and 


| 


one school to another, according to the character | 


and object of the structure: for example, whilst the 
Greek style is adopted for a theatrical edifice, the 
Gothic may be preferred in the erection of a church. 
These views, however, are opposed by the considera- 
tion, which has been mentioned above, that all the 
various architectonic systems and schools, whilst 
adhering to their general principles, have been in 
all ages and countries, subject to the conditions 


of time and place, and that their style has conse- | 


quently been dependent on influences which are 
now obsolete or invalid. It is obvious that we are 
not at the present day surrounded by many of these 
external elements or conditions of style; and as our 
own individual mode of conception must exert a 
natural influence, the imitation introduced into our 
present architecture can seldom claim the merit of 
entire purity. 

Between these extreme tendencies in architecture 











that these are variously exhibited in the series of 
architectural systems; it recognises, moreover, the 
existence of a standard in nature, an intrinsic law 
involving certain conditions of necessity, and this 





| law it seeks to follow and appropriate, in opposition 


to local and historical peculiarities and accidents. 
It maintains that from every architectural system— 
even the rock-tombs of ancient India, and the gro- 
tesque monuments of the Chinese—some things may 
be acquired capable of improving our own scientific 
labours. But the most important part of these 
eclectic views is, that instead of any servile imita- 


| tion of particular models, they advocate the adoption 


and the adaptation of all these fundamental elements 
to our own modes of feeling. A firm historical basis 
is thus laid, without any danger of our becoming 
mere copyists of a past age; and the architect retains 
the independent freedom of his own scientific views, 
aud modes of conception, without abandoning inter- 
nal consistency, or becoming the sport of the capri- 
cious play of fancy. 

Admitting the general correctness of this eclectic 
direction in architectural science, we obtain just 
views of the attempts at the restoration of church 
edifices, corresponding to the spirit of our times— 
indeed, the only correct point of view for that which 
must always constitute the basis of these attempts. 
Much is indeed gained by the determination of this 
groundwork, which gives a standard and measure to 
the labours of artistic expression. Through succes- 
sive centuries the European nations have ) are an 
earnest attention to the erection of their ecclesiastical 
edifices, in a manner commensurate with their pur- 
pose of receiving the assemblies of worshippers, and 
of awakening in them an elevated spirit of devotion 
consonant with the objects of their cult. In this 
endeavour they have laboured to impart to these 
structures the character of their age and nationality, 
and at the same time to carry out those laws of Art 
which are intimately blended with the internal spirit 
of the building, in as varied and developed a manner 
as possible. 

Varied and multifarious as are the systems and 
styles in architecture transmitted to us in the history 
of Art, they may all be ranged under two a 
classes, designated by the most characteristic archi- 
tectural features, —the Columnar style, and the 
Arched style. The column presents the first contrast 
and ‘break to the stiff and heavy mass of material : it 
rises from the ground freely and independently, 
singly or in rows, regulated by its own artistic con- 
ditions, and at the same time subservient to general 
ne ~ng of utility or effect pervading the entire 

uilding : it rises to meet, and to support, the super- 
incumbent rafters or entablature. But here again, 
the entablature, however ornamented, presents neces- 
sarily a stiff and heavy mass, which terminates the 
idea of rising, of aspiring, inherent in the column, 
When, however, the arch takes the place of the en- 
tablature, this abrupt termination ceases ; the con- 
tinued line of the column is unbroken, but divided, 
aud springs on either side with mathematical pre- 
cision and artistic beauty, to meet and unite with 
the corresponding arch springing similarly from the 
nearest point or column. The arch is the principle 
of completion and combination in architecture ; and 
is further carried out in the vaulted roof, which im- 
parts coherence, regularity, and freedom of elevation 


| to the whole building. The simple columnar struc- 


ture is found in all the architectonic systems of 
the ancient world ; but, noble as it ap singly, 
and however beautiful in its use by the Greeks, it 
yet exhibits the limited elevation of spirit found 
among the nations of the ancient world. It is true 
that instances of the introduction of the arched and 
vaulted forms are occasionally met with, as in the 
grotto temples of ancient India, dedicated to the 
Buddhist worship, as well as among the Etruscans, 
and especially the Romans. But in these instances, 
this form is not independently adopted or carried | 
out, while, on the contrary, the strict columnar style 
appears predominant, to which the arch is subor- 
dinate. The appearance of the latter, indeed, can 
at most be regarded as early indications of the de- 
velopment of a later age. The true cultivation of the | 
arch belongs to the times of Christianity, and is one | 


} 


| 





indication of that higher spiritual elevation by which 
that age is distinguished from antiquity. 

We shall now consider the principal features of 
Christian church architecture, as they have sneces- 
sively arisen. The subject is a very extensive one, 
and I shall restrict my remarks to the mest im- 
portant and distinctive forms. It may suffice here, 
to enter only upon the artistic arrangement of the 
interior of the edifice. As the erection of churches 
is calculated with reference to the multitudes which 
assemble in them, the interior must naturally be the 
most important subject for consideration, and must, 
to acertuin extent, regulate the forms of the exterior.. 

The general introduction of the Christian religion, 
and the consequent requirement of churches for the 
celebration of the new worship, were coeval with the 
decline of civilization in the ancient world. The in- 
vention of an entirely new style of building, corre- 
sponding to the purposes of the new religion, was not 
to be expected in such an age, which was content 
with imitating the styles of architecture already ex- 
isting, especially as they appeared to satisfy one 
chief requirement—their adaptability to accommo- 
date large assemblages of people. The temples of 
the ancients were not suited for this purpose, as in 
general they did not contain any extensive inner 
space: the people used to remain in the court of the 
temple at their religious festivals, and the attention 
of the architect was consequently directed more to 
the external decoration than to the interior of the 
edifice. The space, however, which was wanting in 
the temples, was found in another description of 
building —the basilicas. These edifices were in- 
tended for the reception of a large concourse of 
people; they served as the exchange, for mercantile 
transactions, and at the same time as courts for the 
administration of civil justice: in every part of the 

Roman dominions they were met with, aud Rome 
itself boasted many, ornamented with the utmost 
splendour. It is much to be lamented that so few 
remains of these buildings have survived to our 
times ; we learn from the descriptions of ancient 
writers, that they formed one long hall, with colon- 
nades on cither side, supporting galleries, and that at 
the end of this hall, opposite to the principal en- 
trance, was a large semi-circular niche, or recess, the 
tribunal, in which was a semicircular seat for the 
judges. It appears that in the chief basilicas, the 

ge open space was generally uncovered ; and we 
must conclude that the iuternal plan was in strict 
accordance with the laws of ancient columnar archi- 
tecture. 

The churches which the Christians erected after 
the model of the basilicas were designated by the 
same name ; and the colonnades, as well as the recess 
of the tribunal, were retained. In the latter the 
priests took their seat, and in front of it was erected 
the altar. Unquestionably here also the laws of the 
ancient columnar architecture were at first retained, 
although important changes were soon introduced. 
All the basilicas belonging to the early Christian 
times, still existing in Italy, especially those in 
Rome and Raveuna, exhibit peculiarities in plan, 
quite at variance with the ancient columnar strue- 
ture, and consequently decided innovations. The 
galleries over the colonnades disappeared almost en- 
tirely; and in place of the upper row of columns 
which formed these galleries, walls were built up, 
enclosing the upper portion of the central nave, which 
was lighted from the windows in this wall, the build- 
ing being always roofed, This is an undoubted de- 
viation from the antique arrangement, and this upper 
wall forms a weight out of all proportion to the 
coluinns which support it, and this pressure is the 
greatest on the straight entablature, which runs 
along the columns in the antique manner. Some of 
the early basilicas in Rome illustrate this remark. 


| The majority, however, have, in place of this entab- 


lature, arches spanning from column to column, 
which more effectually support the superincumbent 
weight. One of the most beautiful specimens of this 
early Christian basilica is the Church of 8. Paolo 
fuori le Mura, outside the walls at Rome, This 





church was erected about the year 400 p.c.; it was 
burnt down in 1823, but has been rebuilt entirely in 


| its ancient form: the walls of the central nave, over 


the colonnades and under the windows, were orna- 
mented with paintings. 

The early Christian basilica thus exhibits ancient 
and modern elements in combination ; but the recent 
innovations mar the ancient portion, and in any 
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attempt to erect basilicas expressly for Christian 
churches, at the same time adhering to the pure 
style of the antique, these innovations, however con- 
ceived, must be abandoned. Nevertheless, these 
comparatively modern changes have important ad- 
vantages to recommend them ; by the removal of the 
galleries, the entire space acquires a more imposing 
effect, the nave appears more lofty, connected with 
the side aisles. The arches surmounting the columns 
give the effect of increased lightness, combined with 


strength, and harmonise with the grand form of the | 


arched recess of the altar. Nevertheless, the pressure 
of the upper wall upon this arcade remains, and the 
flat roof of the nave and aisles has a cold and stiff 
appearance, contrasted with the elegance and light- 
ness of the arcades. The roof of the early Christian 
basilicas was undoubtedly flat; and in many of the 
Italian basilicas (as the Church of S. Paolo, at Rome) 
are still seen the open rafters, which, without doubt, 
belong to the latter part of the middle ages. This 
flat roof is often artistically ornamented in an inter- 
esting manner, but the effect is only of a decorative 
character, and deficient in architectural repose. An 
examination of the new features introduced into the 
early Christian basilicas shows clearly that they form 
the basis of a new architectural development. 

The basilica was the predominant style of church 
building for many centuries in all countries of the 
Christian world; in Germany it was very general, 
and studiously cultivated. Basilicas were erected in 
great numbers as late as the thirteenth century, and 
numerous examples remain to the present time, 
although these remains seldom exhibit the original 
plan in its entire purity. Saxony, and especially the 
northern frontier of the Hartz, are rich in such archi- 
tectural remains. Many of them have modifications 
in their details, derived from the peculiar feeling for 
form of the people or race by whom the edifices were 
erected, and the peculiar spiritual tendencies of the 
age to which they respectively belonged,—one while 
the style being rude and confused, at another fan- 


* tastic and irregular, or again rich in a luxuriant 


play of form. One of the most important modifica- 
tions of the original design, occurring frequently in 
Germany, is the substitution of square pillars for the 
columns. These pillars form a firmer support for 
the walls above the central nave. At the same time 
the lightness and elegance which impart to the 
column its peculiar effect is entirely wanting in the 
illar; the pillars produce only a heavy and rude 
impression, which is imparted to the basilicas where 
they are found: a considerable number of these edi- 
fices still exist in the Rhenish provinces and else- 
where. It is, however, more frequently the case, 
that the advantages of both plans are combined 
by an alternation of pillars and columns, one or 
two columns being placed between the pillars, and 
imparting accordingly a more or Jess open effect. In 
some rare instances, where the pillars alternate with 
a single column, the former are connected by large 
arches, spanning over the smaller ones which spring 
from the capital of the column. This disposition 
exhibits, perhaps, the most perfect and characteristic 
development of the style of the basilica,—the two 
arches, large and small, presenting together a much 
stronger support to the superincumbent weight of 
the wall, and equalising in the most beautiful and 
effectual manner the proportion between the weight | 
and ite supporters. It is strange that such an 
admirable plan has been so little adopted; I have 
seen it scarcely anywhere but in a few basilicas on 
the northern limits of the Hartz, of the date of the 
end of the eleventh century: the best example is the 
church of the former Convent of Hnyseburg, at 
Halberstadt, one of the best-preserved basilicas in 
Germany. 
We must pass over some other not unimportant 
modifications in the structure of the basilica, as the 


large transverse arches (similar to those which had 


| already appeared in the flat-roofed basilicas at the 


intersection of the nave and transepts) stretched from 
one wall of the nave to the other, filling the inter- 
mediate space with transverse vaulted roofing, resting 
upon the cross arches. This perpetual variation, 
aud at the same time connection in the architectural 
forms, led the eye upwards and onwards at the same 
time; the roof was divested of its rude stiffness, the 
sides of the building were brought into immediate 
connection, and the upper end of the area was raised, 
and thus acquired a solemn and significant meaning. 
The application, however, of this change in the plan 
of the interior was not limited to the roof; the 
change involved others, and the rest, of the building 
had necessarily to be made to harmonise with it. 


| The increased weight of the vaulted roof required 














introduction of the transepts, which give to the 
whole building the cruciform ground-plan, the 
arrangement of the choir, and its elevation above 
the floor of the church, the plan and structure of 
the erypt, &c. All these features, however im- 
portant and interesting in other points of view, 
do not essentially affect the fundamental law of 
architecture. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries another 
change was introduced in the structure of the basi- 
liea, so rich in its results as to form the basis of a 
new architectonic system ; this was the employment 
of the vaulted roof. At certain equal distances 


the support of pillars, almost exclusively, for the wall 
above the central nave. The heavy massiveness of 
the pillar, however, soon yielded to the introduction 
of articulations, fluted pillars, and half-columns, 
which were carried upwards and along the pillar 
and upper wall ; and from these sprung the origin of 
the arches of the roof, imparting to the solid and 
heavy masonry of the pillars and walls a character 
of elegance combined with grandeur, which well 
harmonised with the rounded and majestic forms iu 
the arched roof. This conception of the vaulted 
basilica was carried out in the most varied manner; 
an infinite number of secondary changes were intro- 
duced, according to the articulation of the columns, 
their fulness and ornaments, their connection with 
the arches and the roof, aud the plan of the upper 
wall and the galleries surmounting the columns. I 
will mention only one example, in which the treat- 
ment of the forms appears, it is true, heavy, severe, 
and dry, and yet in which the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the structure exhibits a clearness, proportion, 
and dignity scarcely seen in any other edifice of the 
period: I refer to the interior of the Cathedral of 
Speyer. 

The introduction of the vaulted basilica appears, 
as we have observed, in the eleventh and especially 
the twelfth centuries. The architectural style which 
characterises this period is usually, but inappropri- 
ately, termed the Byzautine; recently, however, the 
more correct name of the Romanesqne style has 
been substituted. To this succeeded, in the thir- 
teenth century, the so-called Gothic style, the 
external groundwork of which appears to be of an 
Oriental cast, characterised by those intersecting 
arches usually designated as the pointed arch, and 
which, as far as we can judge, were extensively used 
in Arabian architecture. In Sicily, which was for 
centuries under Arabian dominion, the pointed arch 
was first combined with the furms of the simple 
basilica, being introduced over the columns of the 
nave. In Western Europe the artistic spirit of the 
age was marked by this combination of the pointed 
arch with the vaulted basilica, which gradually 
acquired a harmony of structure, and led imper- 
ceptibly to an essentially new class of forms. The 
characteristics, however, of the pointed arch, as at 
first introduced, exhibit only one side of those fea- 
tures which distinguish the Gothic style—a character 
of historical transition; but there is another point 
of view from which it may be considered separately, 
although at the same time intimately connected with 
the general features of this style, and in.this light 
it presents the highest perfection which architecture 
has ever exhibited. I have adverted above to the 
vaulted basilicas, upon which were grafted the more 
perfect development of the Gothic style: in these 
the heavy mass of the pillar and wall still remained, 
but in combination with the lighter forms which 
were subsequently added, the pillars acquired again 
a more columnar form, and small half-columns and 
fasciated shafts were introduced, while every trace 
of heaviness disappeared from the upper walls of the 
nave. The whole architecture of the interior ac- 
quired au expression of strength combined with 
lightness, which led the thoughts of the beholder 
involuntarily upwards, whilst a perfect symmetry 
combined an effect of motion with the most elevated 


| repose, and a sentiment of strength with the noblest 


majesty. The edifice in which the multitude were 
assembled, became the direct outward expression of 
the spiritual worship which they met to celebrate,— 
one universal hymu of prayer. 

The beauty and rich development of the Gothic 








| great historical interest of the art. 
style appear, in the most finished church edifices, | 


carried out in a great variety of ways. ai 
national and local tadigiaies of dierent! ~ hey 
— noblest es of this style are Pi rm 
sermany, and among these the Cat 
sag | stands sce Kay noteglet Cologne 
e Gothic style lasted only for tw ; 
The period of the revival of lensing aaa 
decline, not only in those features which ma be 
said to characterise the individual mediayal spirit 
but the entire law which regulated a higher rte me ; 
ment of architectural life. The predilection or 
those fantastic elements which had been intimatel 
blended with the Gothic style, yielded to a taste for 
the simplicity and clearness found in the classical 
works of antiquity, which harmonised with the 
learned tendencies of the age. These classical forms 
however, seldom corresponded with the requirements 
of church-building. In occasional instances simple 
basilicas were erected with columns, as far as 
sible, in accordance with the laws of the antique : 
pilasters, half-columns, and single columns, with 
friezes, &e., were introduced, similar to those in 
ancient architecture,—perfection in the art was 
sought in mere decoration. The interior of St, 
Peter’s, at Rome, offers one of the principal examples 
of this modern style of church architecture, which 
is certainly imposing, but almost exclusively so 
from its vast and grand dimensions. This modern 
style of building has existed for several centuries, 
with many variations. 

I have already mentioned the Byzantine Cupola 
style. In connection with this, I may remark the 
introduction, in early Christian times, of the da 
tistry, which was exclusively intended for the 
baptismal service. The baptistry, after the model 
of the antique, had a circular or polygonal ground- 
plan, usually octagonal ; it was partly flat-roofed, 
and partly vaulted with a cupola. One important 
peculiarity distinguished the baptistry; a passage 
running round the central space, standing in the 
same relation as the side aisle of the basilica to the 
nave. This structure was grandly conceived in 
the Byzantine style, particularly that of the time of 
Justinian, and was introduced in large churches, 
sometimes retaining the polygonal ground-plan, and 
sometimes lengthening this iu the style of the 
basilic.s. 

A new problem in architecture had now to be 
solved,—the construction of a cupola to roof over 
the pillars and arches. This the Byzantine accom- 
plished in the grandest manner, and the noblest 
example of such an edifice is the cupola of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople. ‘To this principal cupola, how- 
ever, were soon after added others in various ways— 
semi-cupolas, cylindrical vaulted ceilings, and so 
forth, giving a peculiar and complex aspect to the 
entire roof; whilst the space beneath was occupied 
with columnar arcades. One of the most remark- 
able buildings of this description is the Byzantine 
Church of S. Vitale, at Ravenna, of the age of the 
Emperor Justinian. 

The Byzantine vaulted style of architecture was 
at a subsequent period combined with the basilica 
style of Western Europe, and a cupola surmounted 
the large arches at the intersection of the nave and 
transept, giving an increased grandeur to the choir. 
With the Gothic style the cupola almost entirely 
disappeared, but was again introduced in modern 
architecture, and is seen with a peculiarly grand 
effect in St. Peter’s, at Rome; rows of cupolas were 
also supported on arches. Some of the most beau- 
tiful ecclesiastical designs of the greatest architect 
of modern times, Schinkel, are based on the com- 
bination of the principles of the baptistry and the 
cupola. 

he the above remarks I have been able only to 
survey generally the leading features in the various 
styles of church architecture, without entering upon 
their manifold modifications ; it would lead us too 
far to examine these details; but a subject for serious 
and interesting reflection is, the rich inheritance we 
possess, from the fifteenth century, in the long series 
of ecclesiastical monuments, which it is our duty, 
as well as privilege, to study and profit by. The 
great secret of accomplishing this, is simply to 
discriminate between the general eesthetical prin- 
ciples of the art, the local and historical accidents 
of its treatment, and the impress of style and spirit 
marked by successive ages; this Ts 

n ai 
therefore to attain a fixed basis and a correct judg- 
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ment, and to apply these to the erection of our 
churches at the present day, it appears to be neces- 
sary, not to adhere to the imitation of any one of 
the existing styles, even with modifications, but 
rather to collect from the sum of all past expe- 
rience those general laws of form and design, 
which impart to such edifices dignity and elegance, 
with rythmical solemnity and elevation ; the develop- 
ment of these elements of style in the noblest 
manner, will most worthily create, and transmit to 
posterity, the impress of our age, its feeling and 
its spirit. 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Epinpurcu.—The annual meeting of the “ Royal 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland,” took place on July 18th, in Queen Street 
Hall, Edinburgh. The Report—drawn up and read 
by the secretary, Mr. J. A. Bell—stated that the 
subscriptions of the past financial year had reached 
£5400, showing an excess of income over the pre- 
ceding year of £426, and of £1133 over the sub- 
scriptions of 1855. The committee, out of this sum 
of £5100, have purchased seventy-eight works of 


Art, of the estimated value of £2409: these works | 


were all selected out of the recent exhibition of the 
Scottish Academy, and were sent to London for 
exhibition : a notice of them appeared in the Art- 





Journal for July. Each member of the association 
for the past year receives an illustrated edition of 
Burns’ ‘ Soldier’s Return,” containing six line 
engravings from drawings made expressly for the 
society by J. Faed; while every subscriber who. 
between the years 1854 and 1858 inclusive, shall 


have paid the amount of five shares in one or more | 


payments, will receive an additional engraving of 
“Christ teaching Humility,” from the picture by 
Scott Lauder. Maceulloch’s painting of ** Inver- 
lochy Castle’’ has been purchased by the association 
for £200, with the view of placing it in the Scottish 
national collection, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade, under the charter of 
incorporation. With respect to the future opera- 
tions of the society, we learn that Burr’s picture of 
the * Politicians” is to be engraved for the sub- 
scribers of 1858; and arrangements have been 
entered into with G. Harvey, R.S.A., for the execu- 
tion of a series of illustrations of Burns’ song, 
‘* Auld lang syne,”’ for the subscribers of 1859. 
The Scottish Association seems now to have a fair 
“headway ;”’ we wish it a prosperous voyage, and 
—a long one. 

Coxk.—We regret to hear that Mr. Raimbach, 
the head master of the Cork School of Design, has 
resigned his appointment. To judge from the Report 
of the past year, recently issued by the committee 
of management, Mr. Raimbach was a most zealous 
and efficient officer, and we trust his secession may 
in no way militate against the continued success of 
the institution. 

NewcastLe-vPon-Tyne.—At the recent annual | 
meeting held, on the 24th of August, for the pur- 
pose of awarding prizes to the students of the School | 
of Art in this town, it was stated that, out of the 
six Schools of Design comprehended within the | 
northern district of England, the number of prizes 
gained by the pupils of the Newcastle school was 
larger than the whole number awarded to- the 
pupils of the other five. 

BinMiInGHAM.— We understand that Mr. Thomas, 
of London, and Mr. P. Hollins, of Birmingham, 
have sent in models of a statue to be erected in the 
latter place to the memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, M.P. The committee had not made their 
decision when we went to press. 

Briguron.—The town-council of Brighton have 
received plans, offered in competition, for convert- 
ing certain portions of the pavilion into apartments 
suited respectively to the purposes of a music-hall, 
a winter-garden, public library and reading-room, 
picture-gallery, and museum, 

Ipswicu.—A School of Art will, we expect, be 
opened, ere very long, in this town, and with good 
prospects of success. 

DoncasteRn.—Before this number of our Journal 
is panos, an important archeological meeting 
will have been held at Doncaster, of which we pur- 
pose hereafter to give a detailed notice. ‘The noble 
church which has arisen so auspiciously, under the 
direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, from the ashes of its 
predecessor will, on this occasion, be thoroughly 
examined and carefully described. The high cha- 
racter of this edifice, and the various difficulties 
which have been overcome by the architect, will 
thus be generally understood, and the success of the 
work will accordingly be more fully appreciated. 
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LECTURES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





At length the authorities of the Crystal Palace have 
determined on an experimental course of popular lee- 
tures upon the Fine Art department of their wonder- 
ful edifice. These lectures are to be delivered in the 
palace itself on alternate days, commencing early in 
the present month of October. It has been a sub- 
ject for much regret to ourselves, in common with 
almost every friend of the Crystal Palace, that lec- 
tures have not long formed a regular component 
of the arrangements in that remarkable establish- 
ment. They have long been greatly needed there : 
they are greatly needed, indeed, wherever Art or 
Science address themselves to the public at large. 
The experiment has but to be tried in a fitting 
manner at the Crystal Palace, and its inevitable 
success will demonstrate, not only the value of re- 
gular lectures there, but also the necessity that 
similar lectures should be associated with all our 
more important exhibitions. We are all well aware 
of the many difficulties which have to be overcome 
before such a system could be introduced ; at the 
Crystal Palace it has been the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the execution of a project for lectures, and 
not indifference to the lectures themselves, which 
have hitherto been the real cause for their not 
having been adopted. But these difficulties are 
greater in appearance than in reality, and they will 
be found to yield before a resolution to surmount 
them. On the other hand, the results of such lec- 
tures will prove to be more satisfactory than might 
have been expected ; provided, that is, the exhibition 
or institution with which they are connected, be 
really of an intellectual character. And in such 
exhibitions or institutions, popular lectures of the 
kind of which we are now speaking, are liked, 
not merely because they are both didactic and sug- 
gestive, but also because they concentrate and give 
a definite form to the sentiments of visitors, A 
short time ago, one of the merchant princes of 
Manchester, sent all the people connected with his 
establishment to inspect the Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition, of course paying all expenses, and, indeed, 
doing all that might conduce to render the day a 
holiday in the best and happiest sense—a day of 
cheerful relaxation, combined with intellectual cul- 
t'vation. If the preparations were great, still greater 
were the anticipations. The visit in due time was 
made; but what were the results? For a couple 
of hours the visitors wandered about those wonderful 
saloons, gazing with puzzled auxiety; aud then, 
eagerly and with a mixtnre of apprehension and 
weariness, they inquired “ when the exhibition would 
begin?” Obtaining no sach answer as they desired, 
they gradually dispersed, to seek consolation for 
themselves in the neighbouring places of “ good 
entertainment.” Now had these people been told, 
that if they assembled at such a part of the building 
at 11 o'clock, they would be spoken to on the subject 
of the exhibition, such an address—if one of the right 
kind—would to them have been the “ beginning of 
the exhibition ;” and from that beginning they would, 


| without doubt, have gone on, so long as the day 


would admit, towards its completion. An incident, 
bearing on the same point, occurred to ourselves 
during one of our own visits to the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition. While resting for a brief space, a party 
of intelligent-looking, but evidently disappoited 
artizans, took their seats beside us, and presently 
one of them asked of us whether there was any 
machinery to be scen there? We replied, that 
thongh there certainly were no steam-engines in the 
exhibition, there was much which would show how 
skilfully iron and steel and brass had been worked 
by the smiths and artizaus of this country in times 
long past away ; having then briefly described to our 
new friends some of the armour and other works in 
metal, we had the satisfaction to see them examine 
many objects which before had failed to attract their 
notice, and on leaving the building we received their 
thanks for having taught them that, all they wanted 
to make them interested in the exhibition, was just 
a few plain words which would lead them to under- 
stand something about it. We do not pretend to 
suggest that in a// exhibitions—particularly in all 
Art-exhibitions—the case of the visitors is directly 
illustrated by these incidents; but we are prepare 

to maintain that visitors to the Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition, and the Crystal Palace, and to other Art- 
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Exhibitions also, would be glad to have provided 
for them such lectures as would suit their various 
conditions and their varied requirements. Popular 
lectures would have (as we believe) secured the 
— success of the Art-Treasures Exhibition ; 
— = — much (as we both believe and 
ope) for the prosperity of the Crystal Palace. In 
the Crystal Palace we trust that for the future, at 
least one good, simple, effective, popular lecture 
will be to be heard daily; might they not even yet 
be introduced, with beneficial results, into the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition while it continues to exist ? 
We are glad to observe that, besides the regular 
series of more formal lectures, there will be courses 
of popular lectures in the Architectural Museum at 
South Kensington. Free admission to these lectures 
(which will be given on the evenings of alternate 
Wednesdays) may be obtained by applying to any 
subscriber, or to the honourable secretaries, and 
we strongly recommend all students of Art not to 
neglect such opportunities for gaining valuable in- 
formation. The ensuing lecture-season will also 
produce various other lectures on Art, and we antici- 
an important step in advance in this direction. 
lhe London Institution has set a good example in 
having chosen the Art-Treasures Exhibition as the 
subject for one of its courses of Lectures. In our 
next journal we hope to be able to notice many 
similar announcements, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 





Tue twenty-seventh meeting of this association for 
the Advancement of Science has recently been held 
at Dublin, It has hitherto been our custom to 
notice these re unions of the scientific minds of our 
country, and to extract from their proceedings such 
matters as bear, even remotely, upon Art or on Art- 
manufacture. The meeting in Dublin has been an 
eminently successful one, yet we mark in it a very 
distinguishing feature—the entire absence, with one 
solitary exception, of any communication having a 
relation to those subjects which are the province of 
the Art-Journal. 

Many valuable communications were made in all 
the sections, and there were some which possessed 
high interest as bearing directly upon the improve- 
ment of Ireland. Many of the papers read in the 
section for Economie Science and Statistics were 
striking examples of this, Among others we might 
especially refer to Mr. James Kavanagh's “ Sketch 
of the Rise, Progress, and present prospects of Popu- 
lar Education in Ireland ;” Mr. Bianconi’s paper 
“On his Car Establishment,” illustrating, in a 
remarkable manner, the power of an earnest will 
in overcoming obstacles, and to achieve a great 
success; and Dr. John Strang’s communication 
“On the advantages arising from the Improvement 
of Tidal Rivers, as exemplified in the present state 
of the Clyde.” It is to be hoped, that the observa- 
tions made in the section, upon the reading of this 
paper will not be lost, but that the result may be 
apparent in the improvement of the navigation of 
the Liffey. The geology of Ireland,—the economic 
products obtainable from her peat bogs,—and many 
other matters of interest, formed subjects of dis- 
cussion. An evening was devoted to a lecture by 
Professor Thomson, on the Atlantic Telegraph. 
This has failed, but no doubt the difficulties, purely 
mechanical ones, will be overcome, and eventually 
the Old and the New World will be united by this 
wonderful electric nerve. A copper wire, coated 
with gutta percha, or some other insulating sub- 
stance, will no doubt be eventually laid from 
shore to shore, and America will respond to the 
pulse-beat of Europe —while Europe again will 
send back to America the echo of her young 
thoughts. “I do not know,” says Professor Thom- 
son, “the name of the man who first used gutta 
percha to insulate under the sea; but he will have 
a monument more lasting than bronze, when the 
Atlantic cable lies along the Atlantic in its quiet 
ocean depths.” Beautiful were the concluding re- 
marks of Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, in returning 
thanks to the lecturer,—“ Let them return him 
their thanks for what he had done, and join with 
him in the heartfelt prayer, that the expectations 
with which he concluded would be realised; which 
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was, that when they next met again in that parlia- 
ment of science, aadadens result would be achieved, 
and that the great link would be completed of 
that golden chain, which would one day join the 
whole of mankind in the brotherhood of Christian 
love.” 

The solitary exception to which we have alluded, 
is the communication of the Abbé Moigno, of some 
improvements in the electrotype processes : one was 
the employment of platina instead of copper in the 
battery, and, a somewhat imperfect description of a 
mode by which busts, statues, and groups, in full 
relief, could be obtained by one operation. The 
second was for galvanising or coppering iron, and 
cast iron, to any thickness required without the 
cyanide bath, and its employment in commerce and 
in the navy. We have already described some of 
these processes in a former number of the <rt- 
Journal. ‘Yhe last branch of the paper treated of 
Messrs. Christofi and Ronillet’s process for strength- 
ening electrotypes. The process consisted in fusing 
brass by means of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe over 
the back of the thin electrotype, which could be 
done, the abbé stated, without injuring it in any 
way. 

The Abbé exhibited some microscopic photographs 
by M. Bertsch: —a method of exhibiting by photo- 
graphy the phosphorescence and fluorescence of 
bodies by Niepce de St. Victor ; and he showed some 
improved photographic copies of oil-paintings by 
Mr. Bingham. 

Dr. Daubeny, it is true, in addition, explained 
the process by which parchment paper is made, and 
exhibited some of it to the section. 

We have said the meeting was eminently success- 
ful, and it was so in every sense but one. The 
attendance was large, the attention of the authorities 
in Dublin was worthy of all commendation; the 
excursions were well planned and well carried out, 
and everything went “smiling as a summer day.” 
But there was sad evidence of the absence of that 
spirit of deep inquiry which has distinguished some 
of these gatherings. The time of many of the 
sections was taken up by communications which 
have been published to the world long ago; and 
some things were brought forward as noveltics 
which have been patented, tried, and proved worth- 
less. In the Physical and in the Chemical Sections 
there were several communications of this class; 
surely the sectional committees should avoid things 
of this kind. We hope when, next year the British 
Association meets in the centre of our manufacturing 
districts, LeEps, that we shall have to record many 
communications which will have a direct bearing on 
the special industries by which they will be sur- 
rounded, 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Proressors or Tux Roya Acapemy.—Our 
readers will remember that, more than a year 
ago, we called their attention at some consider- 
able length to the defective scheme of this asso- 
ciation as an institution affecting to represent the 
embodied arts of the nation; and such instances 
of its action and inaction, alike injurious, con- 
tinue to be brought constantly before us, as make 
it imperative that ere long we should return to the 
argument. We believe, that the time is not far 
distant when the relations which the Academy has 
with the country will have to be discussed ; and it 
's important, therefore, to keep the public alive to 
its rights in the matter. Nobody can assume such 
an attitude as that taken by the Royal Academy 
without ineurring obligations to the society in which 
it is placed, even if the nation did not make a direct 
and formal contribution to its housekeeping. By 
that contribution, however, the nation recognises the 


position assumed, and is bound to see that the | 


interests and dignity of the national arts suffer no 








Sir Richard Westmacott, the sculpture chair—which 
had for some years served the late incumbent as a 
mere easy chair—appears to have been wheeled into 
a corner as a useless article of furniture, and has 
been standing up against the wall we scarcely know 
how long. Now, the Academy keeps, our readers 
very well know, a certain number of professors ex- 
pressly for show :—officers, the Royal-Academical 
theory of whose function avowedly is, that they have 
nothing to do, and who properly discharge their 
function by doing it. But the Professorship of 
Sculpture is supposed to be a part of their teaching 
system, and to have a real action which it should be 
a loss of some part of their vitality to suspend. 
Either, the duties which this professor has to per- 
form are of no value,—in which case he may pass at 
once into the rank of honorary professors,—or, they 
are valuable, more or less,—in which case somebody 
is wronged by their being kept in abeyance. The 
professorship is, at length, as we have said, filled up 
by the election of Mr. Richard Westmacott, the son 
of the late professor; and, as that gentleman assisted 
his father in the work of the office for years, and has 
been long considered as his designated successor, it 
is difficult to understand why the nomination has 
been withheld for such a lengthened period. It was 
high time, certainly, that the voice of the sculpture 
professor should be heard in the schools.—Then, 
has Mr. Cockerell resigned his post of Professor of 
Architecture? His name does not appear in the 
list of professors this year as advertised in the cata- 
logue. If he has withdrawn, why ? and have the vo- 
Juntary lectures of Mr. S. Smirke and Mr. Gilbert 
Scott had anything to do with Mr. Cockerell’s re- 
tirement ?—So much for neglect of trust: but we 
have instances of the manner in which the trust 
is exercised to bring before our readers on a fitting 
occasion—instances by which the body itself is 
discredited in the eyes of European Art at large, 
and the country is made, as things now stand, to 
incur a share of the discredit. 

VACANCIES IN THE Royat AcapEMy.—By the 
death of Mr. Uwins, another vacancy has to be filled 
up in the ranks of the Royal Academicians. This 
event, and the elevation, during the present year, of 
Mr. Elmore and Mr. F. R. Pickersgill to the “ upper 
house” will impose upon the members of the Academy 
the duty of electing three Associates from the list of 
those who have entered their names on the book as 
candidates for honours. Who the artists may be 
that will have the good fortune to secure the suf- 
frages of their seniors we cannot tell; but who they 
ought to be, both ourselves aud every one else out 
of the Academy who takes an interest in Art might 
readily point out. One gentleman, Mr. D. Harding, 
has placed himself hors de combat, by withdrawing 
his name from the list of candidates, after waiting till 
the last spark of expectation had faded out, and the 
“ hope deferred” made his “heart sick.” Mr. Gilbert 
is also ineligible, as being a member of the Water- 
Colour Society. But there is a goodly roll of fit and 
able men from which to choose, and we trust such a 
selection will be made as will convince the public 
that the Academy attends more to the interests of 


British Art than to the whisperings of a clique, or the | 


urgent promptings of a faction. Mr. Uwins’s suc- 
cessor, too, ought to be one, whether painter or 
sculptor, who has done something to elevate the 
character of the arts of his country,—something 
which the world has seen and talked of lovingly and 
admiringly. The Academy just now must look to its 
doings, for it has no popularity to spare. 

Surveyor or Royat Pictures.—This office is 
vacant by the death of Mr. Uwins, R.A. There are 
several applicants for the post, which may be re- 
garded mainly in the light of a sinecure, and is 
probably considered as a boon to an artist in the 
decliue of years, and in the decay of power. It is 
searcely necessary to say that the appointment rests 


| entirely with her Majesty, and there can be no 


neglect, and no injury, in the hands of those whom | 


it permits to affect the character of their keepers. 
As an instance of their sluggish action, their want 
of earnestness in the cause of which they are sup- 


posed to take charge, we need go 
, D *k 
than to the fact whie Arve ad wes 





h we reported last month—their 


filling up, at a period so late, of the long-vacant Pro- 


fessorshipy of Sculpture. At the death of the late 


| 


doubt of its being worthily bestowed. 

THe Memonian or THE Great Exuipition.— 
The committee have issued an announcement “ to 
sculptors, architects, and others,” inviting models 
or drawings to be sent to the house of the Society 
of Arts, on or before the 2nd of February next. 
“Each competitor is to state the exact sum, including 
all expenses, for which he would be prepared, if 
required, to erect the memorial. The sum at the 
disposal of the committee is nearly £6000, within 
which sum the cost of the memorial must be con- 





fined. The committee hope t : . 
of the authorities to erect the aehied ne eatin 
of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. A preon” 
of one hundred guineas will be paid Premium 

“antag paid to the author of 
the selected design, if he be not commissioned to 
carry it into execution; but it is the desire of th 
committee that he should be so employed, if found 
competent to carry out the work satisfactorily and 
a site be obtained. A scale of two inches to the 
foot has been suggested, but the committee, desiri 
to give the greatest possible freedom to artists, do not 
insist on this as a condition. The designs will be 
exhibited to the public.” We earnestly hope this 
invitation will be properly responded to. The amount 
is not large, but it is sufficient for a worthy memo- 
rial of the great year 1851, especially if fitness 
rather than display be studied. It is, therefore. a 
“thing settled,” that the contributions are to ‘be 
expended as the subscribers contemplated, and that 
there will be no attempt to direct the amount col- 
lected into a channel for which it was not de. 
signed. 

EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH ART IN AwexIca.— 
We alluded last month to the projected exhibition, in 
America, of the works of British artists; we have 
since then received a catalogue of the pictures which 
have been collected for the purpose: it contains a 
list of about 170 oil-paintings, aud nearly 180 water. 
colour drawings ; but the committee have evidently 
found it, as we hinted they would, no easy matter to 
get together any number of works of the best order, 
and by our best painters. Among the oil-pictures 
are examples of Anthony, Archer, Armitage, F. M. 
Brown, Burton, T. S. Cooper, Cross, F. Danby, 
Dillon, Gale, Gosling, F. Goodall, J. D. Harding, 
G. Harvey, G. E. Hering, J. C. Horsley, Hulme, 
Holman Hunt, Lance, Leighton, James Linnell, 
Lucy, Maclise, Oakes, J. N. Paton, H. W. Pickers. 
gill, P. F. Poole, Redgrave, Sant, G. C. Stanfield, 
F. Stone, F. Tayler, E. M. Ward, Wingtield, &., 
&c.; but with a few exceptions it seems very doubt- 
ful whether these pictures will offer to the American 
public an adequate idea of the powers of the respec- 
tive painters. The water-colour artists are, we pre- 
sume, better represented : the list includes very many 
of the leading men in both societies; and, inasmuch 
as drawings are more easily collected than large and 
important works in oil, the exhibition in this depart- 
ment bids fair to do credit to our school. The com- 
mencement of the project is thus far promising, if 
it is not all we desire it to be. We hope the 
Americans will view the exhibition, when it is open 
to them, only as a first and very small instalment of 
what they may receive hereafter, provided circum- 
stances warrant a repetition of a scheme that deserves 
success. : 

Tue Exurprrion or Art-TREASURES 18 an- 
nounced to be closed on the 15th of the present 
month: we shall thus be enabled, in our ensuing 
number, to give a full report of its results; aud to 
subject to detailed criticism many matters connected 
with it. 

Tue Society oF Painters iN WaTER-COLouRs. 
—tThe usual and justly merited suecess of this instt- 
tution does not fail it this season; of the 317 ad 
tures exhibited only 73 remained unsold at the close 
of the rooms on the 25th of July. The attendance 
of visitors, though somewhat below that of last year, 
was considerably greater than in previous seasons. 
Mr. Holland has succeeded to the honour of full 
membership. 

Tue Soctety or FEMALE Artists.—If the first 
season of the existence of this society may be ac- 
cepted as an augury of its future, the institution may 
be said to be established. The committee express 
their gratification in announcing that the success of 
the first exhibition has fully equalled their expecta- 
tions, and they venture to hope for yet more —_ 
tageous results from their second exhibition, W - 
the existence and the purposes of the suciety sha 
have become more widely known, and a proper time 
given for the execution of works expressly for — 
exhibition. We earnestly hope that no apple o 
discord” may impair its utility. Le , 

Lincotn’s Inn Hatu.—The painting of the 
interior of this hall was, it may be, remembered 
undertaken some time ago by Mr. G. F. Watts; : po 
it was suspended in consequence of the ill health o 
the artist, who, for its re-establishment, visited pose! 
stantinople. He has resumed his work, the subj 
of which is the Lawgivers, from Moses to the time 
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| 
of Charlemagne. The composition is, of course, in| 
freseo, and the design may be said to have been sug: | 
gested by the “ Disputa ” of Raffaelle, 

Turner's “Lisex Stupiorum.”—Mr. Love, of | 
Bunhill Row, has favoured us with the following 
communication relative to the above work, in answer 
to a question asked some short time ago by one of 
our subscribers :—“ A complete copy of the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum,’ consists of fourteen numbers, containing 


seventy plates: the plates are not destroyed, but are | 


in a bad state, in fact, no two printings are alike, all | 
throngh the work. . Turner made continual altera- 


tions to suit the subjects as they began to wear. | 
The letter or letters on the top of the plates of the | 


‘ Liber Studiorum,’ refer to the style of subjects thus : 
—E. P., Epic Pastoral; P., Pastoral; A. Archi- 
tectural; M., Marine or Mountains, and so on; 
many of the plates are without names, but that does 
not denote their being proofs ; to be so, they should 
have no letters whatever, or occasionally Turner’s 
own scratched writing on them; but he played so 
many tricks with them as to render it impossible to 
tell what they are without seeing them, There are 
seven or eight different states,” 

WINTERHALTER has received a commission from 
the Emperor of the French, to paint a portrait of 
Alexander IT., of Russia, to be placed in the Gallery 
of Versailles. 

Tue Lire Scnoor, LancuamM Cuamrers.— The 
weekly sketching meetings of this institution recom- 
mence on the first Friday in October, The collec- 
tion of sketches in course of formation, by contribu- 
tion from members and visitors; promises as it ad- 
vances to be of great interest, and contains already 
examples of every variety of working material—as 
oil, water-colour, charcoal, &c., with subject-matter 
sufficiently excursive in poetry, facetie, marine, 
landscape, and genre. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE ART-TREASURES EXxut- 
BITION.—To the lover and the student of Art, the 
very contemplation of the breaking-up of the Man- 
chester Exhibition cannot fail to be associated with 
most painful ideas. When once those varied “ trea- 
sures” are dispersed, that they again may resume 
their own old places on walls or in cabinets, situated 
in almost every quarter of the land, a last farewell 
to some, at least, of the most treasured objects of 
his admiration will have been paid by many an 
earnest student. That peculiar value, also, which the 
most precious works of Art derive from extended 
comparison will cease to exist when comparison is 
brought to an end, because separation will have 
succeeded to companionship. It is in such a case 
that photography steps in with the happiest effect. 
In photography the groups can be perpetuated as 
they were seen in the verities of actual association : 
photographs are living memories of these very 
important and instructive Art-alliances. We must 
plead for many additions to the photographs already 
taken, or intended to be taken, at the Art-Treasures 





adapt itself to each pattern, the colours of the whole 
being uniform, though subjected to various modifi- 
cations, We shall be glad to know that these beautiful 
carpets have found their way into many of the man- 
sions in London and elsewhere, in which their 
Art-quality will be appreciated. 

Tue WELLINGTON MonumENT.—The work to 
which we referred (No. 66), is now known to be the 
joint production of Mr. Durham and Mr. Lawlor : it 
was, we understand, excluded by the adjudicators 
in consequence of its having exceeded by three inches 
the stipulated size. But for this unfortunate mistake 
on the part of the sculptors, there can be no doubt 
that to this very meritorious work would have been 
awarded one of the premiums—to which it was emi- 
neutly entitled. It is understood that the group 
contributed by Mr. Gibson, R.A., was excluded for 
the same reason: and we believe there were other 
sculptors a circumstanced. 

Tue Frencu Scnoon at tHe Crystas Parace. 
—An exhibition of painting by French artists is 
now open at the Crystal Palace. ‘The list of exhibi- 
tors does not contain the names of any of the lead- 
ing masters of the school; but nevertheless the 
collection may be good and instructive. We shall 
endeavour to bring it under review next month. 

“ IMPROVEMENTS” IN THE TeMPLE.—We may 
express regret that by arrangements in progress for 
“improving” the Inner Temple, some of the most 
interesting and venerable of its “memories” are 
about to be swept away; among others, the rooms 


| once occupied by Samuel Johnson, and those in 


which Charles Lamb passed so large a portion of 
his simple and instructive life are about to be re- 
moved. Itis rumoured also that the time-hononred 
fountain will cease to play after a brief while; 
the dulness of these courts and alleys will then 
be unrelieved by associations with the honoured 
past. j 

PictuRE-DEALING.—A case of alleged fraud in 
picture-dealing was recently brought before the sit- 
ting magistrate at Bow Street. Mr. Henry Smart, 
of Tichbourne Street, and Mr. Thomas Closs, of 
Charlotte Street, Blackfriars, were summoned “ for 
conspiring to defraud Mr. H. Fitzpatrick, of Sheffield, 
carver and gilder, by obtaining £120 from him under 
false pretences ;” or, in other words, by selling the 
prosecutor a copy of a picture by John Linnell as an 
original. The matter was still sud judice when we 
went to press, and therefore it would be premature 
now to pronounce any opinion upon it: which, how- 
ever, we shall assuredly do next month. 

Tue Scutrrure Room of the Department of 
Science and Art, at Brompton, has recently received 
two additional works, both by Mr. John Bell; his 
statue of the “ Maid of Saragossa,” which we en- 
graved in the Art-Journal a few months since, and 
his design for the Wellington memorial to be erected 
in Hyde Park, 

Puotocraruy has now become so far popularised 








Exhibition. More particularly we desire photographs 
from the medisval works, such as the ivories; and | 
with each photograph of a group, we would urge | 
the necessity of having a series of representations, on 
a large scale, of the various individual objects of 
which it is composed. In the case of the ivories 
alone, Art-teaching of the utmost value would thus 
be obtained—Art-teaching not otherwise obtain- | 
able. The proprietors of these fine works, who have 
so generously lent them for exhibition, will not 
hesitate to sanction their leaving behind them their | 
sun-drawn images; and we cannot anticipate any | 
difficulty arising from the cost of producing the pho- | 
tographic negatives, since the copies of such photo- 
graphs would in themselves be Art-treasures which 
so many persons would be anxious to poasess. 
Messrs. Ep AND CHAMBERLAIN, of Birmingham, 
exhibited at the Archeological Meeting recently held | 
iu that town some new carpets, of which the patterns 
were reproductions of the designs of the Assyrian | 
pavements now preserved in the British Museum. 
There is nothing remarkable in the fabric, except, 
indeed, its general excellence: but the idea of adapt- 
ing these ancient designs to the richest carpets now 
manufactured, appears to claim from us a distinct 
notice, and the more so since the colours have been 
determined on and adjusted with the purest taste and 
the utmost skill, the general results being eminently 
satisfactory. A sketch of the border, and of one of 
the patterns, will be found in the Art-Journal for 
August last (p. 246). This same border is made to 
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that its practice may be at times considered a public 
nuisance, In the suburbs of London, particularly at 
the east end, the streets are impassable with “‘touters” 
of rival establishments, who, with showy gilt frames 
in hand, intercept all passengers, and almost drag 
them into their dens. An enormous trade is carried 
on upon Sunday at all hours, in defiance of public 
decency. Jt has really now become a matter for 


' police interference, both on the grounds of propriety 


and public comfort. 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL MuskumM CONVERSAZIONE, 


—Farl de Grey, K.G., the President of this important 
institution, presided at the conversazione held, in ac- 


| cordance with annual usage, on Saturday, July 18th. 


The noble earl was supported by the committee and 
many of the other warm friends of the museum, and he 
received a cordial welcome from a very large general 
assemblage in the new galleries at the South Ken- 
sington Museum Buildings. In the course of the 
proceedings, the various objections which have been 
made in certain quarters to the removal of the 
Museum from Canon Row to its present location 


| were fully considered and most conclusively answered ; 


indeed, the spacious and commodious gallery in 
which the meeting was held, in itself was the best 
reply to every objector who could remember the 
crowding and the inconvenience of the conversazione 
when held in Canon Row. The collections of the 
museum gan scarcely be considered to have yet illus- 
trated the great advantages which they derive from 
their change of galleries, in consequence of their 


not being yet completely classified and arranged. 
We have much pleasure in being able to state, how- 
ever, that a most careful classification and arrange- 
ment is in progress, and that this museum will 
shortly receive most important and practically yalu- 
able additions, Now that they have space in which 
to work, the committee will not be meas wanting 
in energy to avail themselves of every practical 
means for establishing and confirming their claim 
upon the architectural profession, and also upon the 
public at large, for a far stronger and more widely 
extended support than has hitherto been accorded to 
thein. It must not be forgotten that this museum 
depends absolutely upon its own subscribers for snp- 
port, as it is entirely under the control and diree- 
tion of its own committee of management. In its 
present position, it is capable of conferring the most 
valuable advantages upon all who are in any way 
connected with, or interested in, architecture in Eng- 
land ; it is the first institution of its class which has 
been formed amongst ns, and it owes its existence 
to the liberality and carefulness of a comparatively 
few individuals, who have devoted themselves to an 
arduous work, because they felt that such a work 
must be productive of great benefits, and because 
they relied upon such an appreciation of their labours 
as would ultimately render their museum a national 
institution. A national institutioa the Architec- 
tural Museum may now be justly considered; we 
are convinced that it will be found to be worthy 
of such a title in every respect. This museum 
will continue open throughout the autumn, and 
the committee will shortly announce a series of 
lectures to be delivered when open for study in the 
evening. 

Tue ArcuitecturAL Puoroorarn Society.— 
We observe, with much satisfaction, that this society 
is making such a steady advance as gives promise of 
& complete, and also a permanent success, While 
scarcely a day passes without an accession to the 
number of subscribers, the committee, with their 
able and zealous secretary, Mr. Hesketh, are no less 
continually occupied with some practical measure 
calculated to produce beneficial results. ‘Thus, local 
honorary secretaries have been appointed in several 
provincial cities and towns, and active steps are being 
taken to add considerably to their numbers. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for organising distinct 
yet associated committees in both Scotland and Ire- 
jand. The sanction of the Secretary of State for 
War has been obtained for the co-operation of the 
photographers of the Royal Engineers—a sanction 
already warmly seconded by both officers and men 
of that distinguished corps. Nor has the distribution 
of copies of photographs among the subscribers failed 
to receive its due share of attention. Overtures 
have been made to several photographers of the 
highest eminence both at home and abroad, and with 
such success that the committee have already secured 





several series of admirable works, of various sizes, 
and illustrating edifices in different styles of archi- 
tecture. ‘The formation of collections to be kept in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and of other col- 
lections which may from time to time be sent to 
different places for exhibition, is also in the course 
of progress ; and it is intended that in the metro- 
litan cities there shall be an exhibition of these 
interesting works always opeu for inspection and 
study. We have reason to believe that the second 
issue of the Society’s photographs will comprise 
more than one series, ane expressly for the 
society upon a plan which will ensure the most effec- 
tive and complete illustration of the edifices selected. 
General views will be accompanied by details on a 
large scale, the whole having been photographed 
from points of view chosen with the utmost care, 
We may add that, in the selection of subjects for 
distribution, the committee have wisely determined 
to admit many of a popular character, their object 
being to extend the operations of the society as 
widely as possible beyond the range of the architec. 
tural profession. From the intelligent interest thus 
excited in their Art, the architectural profession can- 
not fail to derive signal advantages; and, on the 
other hand, many and important are the reei- 
beuefits which are certain to be developed by 
such an alliance between architects and the general 


public. 
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REVIEWS. | 





Noan’s Sacniricr. Engraved by W. H. Sim | 
mons, from the picture by D. Mactisr, R.A. | 
Published by the Ant-UNn10N OF GLasGow. | 


The council of the society for which this print has 
been executed is upholding the high character of | 
the institution by the ——. of so fine a work, | 
We much question whether any private publisher 
would have ventured his capital in such a specula- 
tion; but there cannot be a doubt of the fact that 
the subscribers to the Art-Union of Glasgow during | 
the current year will possess the noblest engraving 
of its class which has appeared in England for | 
many years: we see such produced sometimes in | 


France and Germany, but they are of rare occur- 

rence indeed among ourselves. Mr. Maclise ex- | 
hibited his picture, if we remember rightly, about | 
nine or ten years ago, at the Royal Academy, and | 
though painted in « low and flat tone of colour, 
very similar to fresco-painting, without glazings or | 
varnishes of any kind, and brought into proximity | 
with pictures brilliant and powerful in colour, 
and therefore damaging to it when these qualities | 
of Art are regarded as of paramount importance— | 
still the sublimity of the subject, the grandeur of 

the composition, the accuracy of the drawing, and 

the care bestowed upon every detail of the work, 

impressed the spectators with the assurance that 

they stood before a picture which only an artist of 

the highest intelligence and executive power could 

produce. Now, in the print we lose sight of that 

quality—colour, which many considered the weak 

point of the picture, but its other characteristics 

are retained: if it had been painted solely for the 

purpose of engraving, a more effective result could 

scarcely be attained than that found here. The 

subject is one presenting vast difficulties: whether 

Mr. Maclise has surmounted them all is a point 

determinable only by the conditions which the 

taste and judgment of every one attach to high 

Art, and according to which all estimate it more 

or less. ‘The artist may not have fulfilled some of 

the conditions we, perhaps, should require ; for ex- 

ample, we had rather he had omitted those angelic 

figures that appear amidst the rainbow; they are 

not necessary to the subject according to the narra- 

tion which Moses left upon record, and they are not 

agreeable to the eye viewed artistically, nor essen- 

tial to the composition: there are mysteries, espe- 

cially in sacred themes, which no art can successfully 

deal with; and therefore it would be wise never to 

attempt them. The foreground of the picture is 

that part where the artist’s triumph is complete; 

it is throughout solemn, grand, and impressively 

sacred ; a beautiful, though ideal, representation of 
such a sacrifice as—save one, nearly two thousand 

four hundred years after—man never offered nor 

witnessed. 

_ Mr. Simmons has engraved the plate admirably 

in mezzotinto; it comes out very brilliantly: he 

would have improved it, we think, by lightening 

the upper portion of the smoke that rises from the 

altar, which catches the eye intrusively, and seems 

to “cut up” the composition. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX 
Ancn&oLocicar Socirty. Parr I, Vou. I. 
London: published for the Society by J. H. 
and J. Parken, 1856. Distributed gratuitously 
to members. 

It was in December, 1855, that a meeting was held at 

Crosby Hall, in the City, for the purpose of forming 

a society, of which the operations would be specially 

and exclusively devoted to the archwology of the 

metropolis and metropolitan county. And now we 
have before us the first of what we well may hope 
will prove a prolonged series of the Society’s 
‘ Transactions.” That no association or institution 
should long ago have been formed with precisely 
the aim and object of this society, is at once a sub- 
ect for deep regret, and a most ‘singular omission. 
lhere is that peculiar historical interest attached to 
all that our own London either preserves for us, or 
discloses from time to time of the London of times 
long past away, that a metropolitan Archwological 
Society for the metropolis would seem to have been 
but the involuntary result of an universally acknow- 
ledged requirement. One by one, however, most of 
our counties have framed associations, which should 
devote themselves to antiquarian research and all 
kindred duties, within their respective limits, but 
not so Middlesex. The antiquarian institutions | 
which have their home in London, are cosmopolitan 
in their range, or, at least, imperial—they deal 
either with universal archwology, or with the ar- 
Gueleey of the British empire. London and Mid- | 
a are by them regarded precisely on the same | 
a Nimroud and Central South America, or 
Mh Malta and Delhi, with Glasgow, Chester and 





Glastonbury. That London should be their habitat is 
simply a consequence of London being the capital 
city of England; it does not imply that they devote 
any special attention to London archwology, nor 
have they actually done so. The necessary conse- 
uences have been precisely such as must ensue 
rom the non-existence of an accredited and recog- 
nised Archeological Institution # London for Lon- 
don. Many precious relics of the ~ have, in one 
wav or another, been lost altogether; many (and 
often such as would derive a special value from 
comparison) have been dispersed, and for public 
purposes are become almost, if not ubsolutely, inac- 
cessible ; and still more have been either grievously 
injured, or treated with neglect and indifference. 
At length an effort has been made to fill so palpable 
avoid. A ‘London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society” is in existence, and at work. And it has 
entered upon its duties in the right spirit ; it invites 
to its meetings all who can sympathise with what it 
desires to accomplish ; and it puts forth, even before 
a single year has passed since its establishment, the 
commencement of its publications. 
We confess to having taken up this first publica- 


| tion with no ordinary feelings of anxiety. The 


Council of the Society must themselves have felt 
that these sheets would determine whether their 
Institution should stand or full; that to them an 
appeal would be made to give a reply to the ques- 
tions—Is this Society = to its work? is it strong 
enough for its place? It was a wise and a judicious 
determination to publish at an early period of the 
Society’s career—that is, provided the publication 
would endure the test to which it would assuredly 
be subjected. We can best express our opinion of 
this first part of the Society’s ‘‘ Transactions,” by 
declaring that now we are no longer anxious re- 
specting the future of the Society itself. These 
pages are characterised by that quiet, business-like 
earnestness which, beyond any other quality, be- 
speaks the commencement of an important work. 
However important the work may eventually prove, 
here it will possess a worthy opening. 

This Part I. touches upon many topics, and it 
shows that the Society enters upon its duties with a 
full consciousness of their comprehensive nature. 
Mr. C. Roach Smith supplies a highly interesting 
communication on Roman London. Mr. Sydney 
Smirke and Mr. G. G. Scott show that the Society 
has secured their valuable co-operation. The Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, besides several minor notices, has an 
excellent paper on Crosby Hall. Mr. Deputy Lott 
brings forward some curious and instructive records; 
and Mr. Crosby communicates an equally remarkable 
document. The Rev. C. Boutell commences a series 
of papers on the monumental memorials of London 
and Middlesex, and, with his descriptions, he asso- 
ciates a memoir of singular interest; and Mr. 
Mogford opens the way to a thorough investigation 
of “reminiscences of Westminster.” Illustrations 
are introduced with liberal freedom; and they all 
are well selected, and executed in the most masterly 
style : one of them—a chromolithograph—represents 
a singular -“ probably unique) portion of a monu- 
mental slab, of which the surface, in addition to 
parts of a cross and of an inscription in brass, is 
enriched with an incrustation of glass-mosaic, com- 
posed of small tessare of gold, crimson and white : 
the original is in Westminster Abbey, and has been 

reserved through being covered over by a step 
eading eastwards from the Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor. It was discovered by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
and is here described and figured by Mr. Boutell. 

We shall rejoice to welcome a second part of these 
“Transactions,” and we hope that at no distant 
period it will confirm the satisfactory anticipations 
produced by its predecessor. 





Percy’s Reriques oy ANCIENT ENGLISH Poetry. 
Edited by R. A. Witimorr. Illustrated by 
E. Cornovutp. Published by G. RouTLepGE 
& Co., London. 
This book is offered to the public as a ‘ popular” 
edition, which, in the present day, means a cheap 
edition, therefore we haveno right to examine too 
closely into its defects; these, however, are only ap- 
parent in what is of least comparative importance— 
the type and the illustrations ; and of them we will 
only say that we wish they were better, only because 
we prefer our old friend Percy in the best dress that 
can be provided for him. The editor has cleared 
away much of the “lumber,”’ as he terms it, which 
rs in the original edition, because * since 
the time of Percy, ingenious scholars have dili- 
gently traversed the paths which he trod, lighting 


up many dark places in their way. But the claims 
° 


Percy deserve respectful deference: I have never 
talked when he might talk for me, and phrases in 
harmony with the old colouring of the verses are 
constantly preserved.” Percy’s ‘*Glossaries’”’ are 
considerably improved and cles ed in thi edition, 
the more obscure words been explained in foot-notes 


12 0C 57 





aap 
at the bottom of each page. 80 

reference : in eve way the wiveoet pebefeanin, 
have been given by Mr. Willmott to render his 
book an intelligible and “ popular” edition of ihe 
* Reliques. _ We too wish with him that he had 

gratified his judgment by the omission of two 

three of the compositions of which the merits “a 
the fitness are extremely doubtful :” their « ¢¢ 
ness” for popular reading could scarcely be “ doubt. 
ful:”” it was a pity to mingle a few drops of deadly 


poison with so much that is pure and healthy. 





Maps or Inpia. Published by J. Wy p, London 


Little more than a year has elapsed si 
doubtless many others did, rolled ng asa ym 
hung on the walls of our library, and on which we 
had traced through so many ‘weary and anxious 
months the movements and progress of the armies 
and navies engaged in carrying on the war with 
Russia: and, as we laid them aside, it was not 
without a hearty wish and prayer that we might 
never again be called upon to consult charts asso- 
ciated in the mind with so much of sorrow and suf- 
fering. But the war-cry is again floating over the 
land, and the forces of England are hastening on- 
ward to take vengeance on those who have out 
every feeling of humanity, committing deeds that 
would put a savage, uncivilised race to shame; and 
we who remain behind are again consulting our 
maps, and marking the sites of villany and blood- 
shedding. We have before us two maps just pub- 
lished by Mr. Wyld, with an express reference to 
recent events in Hindostan: one, rather large, 
in which all the civil and military stations in India 
are indicated, and tables appended of the distances 
between all places of importance: the other, a 
smaller ye of India and Burmah, with a table of 
distances through the overland route. Either of 
these charts will be found most useful for reference 
in the present juncture of Indian affairs. 


Tue Youtu’s MaGazine. Published by J. F. 
Suaw, London. 
We remember, in the day of our boyhood, a pe- 
riodical that used to be put into our hands every 
month, called the ** Youth’s Magazine;” and a 
very amusing book it was, though, we must confess 
it, containing a great deal that did not quite suit 
our taste: it was, in a word, too ‘‘good”’ for us; 
we should have been better pleased with more 
stories, and histories, and anecdotes, and less of 
moral teachings and religious instruction. Is Mr. 
Shaw’s publication a lineal descendant of the other? 
















































































with the freshness and bloom of a young life upon 
it, animated with the same spirit as was its pro- 
genitor, entertaining, instructive, and ‘ good’’ also, 
but after a fashion somewhat more attractive? 
We presume our conjecture as to its origin is not 
far from being correct, for the volume we have re- 
ceived is lettered on its bright blue cover, “ Vol. IX., 
New Series,” in letters of gold: and there are in- 
side words of wisdom that deserve to be printed also in 
letters of gold, and amusing tales, and chapters on 
natural history, and well-written poetry, that every 
youth and maiden may read with pleasure and 
rofit. When so much foolish and almost noxious 
iterature is offered to the young mind, as one sees 
at the present day, it is well to find an antidote 
in such an excellent little periodical as this. 





CoLLECTANEA ANTIQvA in the possession of Hop- 
per M. WesrnorpP, Esq., of Cork. Printed for 
private circulation. 

Many men collect antiquities, but few publish the 

results of their gatherings; hence collecting often 

becomes a mere selfish gratification, which deprives 
the student of relics that might elucidate his 
researches. Every collector knows that “ few and 
far between’’ are the visits of connoisseurs to his 
museum, and hence he does good service when he 
sends to them what they cannot travel to see. This 
is well done by such plates as are now before us, 
which truthfully and cleverly depict the best spect- 
mens of Mr. Hodder’s collection.. This opening 

art is chiefly devoted to Etruscan antiques ; but we 
oad to see others more intimately connected with 

Ireland, for there is much yet to be done for ~ 

native antiquities, which can only be effected by 

individual enterprise—an enterprise that cannot 
fail to honour all who persevere in it. 


Tue Porrican Works or Sim WALTER Scott. 
Published by A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh. 
In one compact volume, encased in a cover of 
emerald green and gold, Messrs. Black have . ; 
the whole of Scott’s poetical writings, in sma . 
clear type, and on good paper, with numerous 1 7 
trations on steel and wood. As a cheap edition = 
the poetry of the ‘ Wizard of the North,” it is 
find, as it deserves, its way into many households. 























GARDNERS’ 
LAMPS 


ARE THE BEST. 
THE PRIZE AWARDED 0 THEM AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 186) 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


453 & 63, STRAND; 
AND 4 & 5, DUNCANNON STREET; 
MANUFACTORY, JAMES STREET. 


ESTABLISHED IO3 YEARS. 
ALLENS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


P Containing Size, Price, and Description of up-vards of §00 Articles, consisting of 
ATENT PORTMANTEAUS, TRAVELLING PORTMANTEAUS, DESPATCH BOXES ' 
WRITING DESKS, DRESSING CASES aera TRAVELLING REQUISITES IP 
Forwarded on receipt of two Stamps. 































- Aliens’ Patent Russia Leather Despatch Bramah 
Allens’ Patent Travelling Bag, with Square Opening. ee Patines Con. secuncaed 


Allens’ Patent Solid Leather Quadruple Portmanteau. Bramah Lock. 


Manufacturers of Portable Barrack and Camp Furniture, and and Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue). 


J. W. & T. ALLEN, 18 & 22, WEST STRAND. 
EDWARDS'S_SMOKE-CONSUMING_ KITCHEN RANGE. 


The only Range for which a FIRST CLASS MEDAL was awarded at the PARIS 
EXHIBITION of 1855. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AS FOLLOWS ARE GUARANTEED: 


L IT INSURES A SAVING OF 40 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 
9, IT I8 A CERTAIN CURE FOR A SMOKY CHIMNEY. 
8 CXINKEY CWneENe 2) Aes Sees 
IT I8 MUCH CLEANER THAN OTHERS IN USE. 
IT EFFECTS MUCH SAVING IN TIME. 
(To be had from 3 feet 6 inches to 12 feet in width:) 


x Ps FIRE GRATES, 


POSSESSING SIMILAR ADVANTAGES, 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED PER POST, FREE, ON APPLICATION TO 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & 00, 42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, (W.) 


WHERE THE ABOVE ‘MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY OPERATION. 



































































WILLIAM S; BURTON'S . 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRORMONCERY WAREHOUSE. 


39, OXFORD STREET, W., (corner of Newman Street), 
Nos. 1, la, 2, & 3, WEWMAN STREET, and 4, 5, & 6, PERRYS PLACE, LONDON. 


FENDERS, STOVES, 4 FIRE- 

















Buyers of the above are before 
pn oe Rn to visit WILLIAM won 
TONS | -ROOMS, contain such 


of 
Elkingtop ; all com an assortment of FENDERS. STOVES, 
the best next to silver, | RANGES, FIRE-TRONS, AND GENERAL 
that can be as such, either usefully IRONMONGERY as a be 


Old Stiver Brunswiek King’s bars, MPS Sp eo 
cre, Dene, Fettore. naments and two sets of bars, to 
Tadd Apoene and Ports” sm J tte... ees. £22); bronaed fenders, with standards, from 
‘ mo Se. Om. ; vs 
cae ee. £11; ditt with rich oro ermament, un 
Seoget ta peat Sees oe Waiters, } £2. 15s. to £18; fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the 
Candlesticks, 4c., at prices. Ail Kinds of net to £4 4s, “The Burton” and all other 
re-plating done by the patent process. patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. All 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. |_ which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
Fiddle, Toreed. King's. duced charges, 
Table Sptons int Forks *y Bigs + Son. First— From the frequency and extent of his 
Dessert ditto and ditto . 108. .. is. ... ‘2s. ; and 
Tea ditto . we ke Om ; ayer . , rae 
& dna 2 ia a 1 exclusively for eash. 





WATER WILLIAM 8. BURTONS BEDDING | GASELIERS IN GLASS OR 


oT ea ean ed aa The MET 





newest and most recherché patterns. Tin dish 

covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, )2s. 3d. NEW LAST OF Fag recast and Seapine i Ae y 

Sta, San Gas. 6A the tot otaemnle moma URTON ‘£0 eelleas dios top parions mane: 
/ to 

Setese de corel mee band cies welle | I$ NOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD GRATIS. peel ng wh endants, -_ Swe 


for gravy, Ard if wer ym prrscyy tepid | The prices will be found im harmony with those which have tended to | ing.rooms, as well as to "pe pe. designed 
77+. ; electro-plated on nickel, 1 t th t extensi ex for him ; these are ON SHOW over 
; | make his House lronmongery Establishment the most extensive mage F Fert 














in the kingdom. sent, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, 
Peanther BedS..........rervencsrsccarssecnse sonsnces from 1 5 Ote £8 0 0) an assortment. They are marked 
OUTLERY WARRANTED. German spring mattresses ..............<.++++ » 2° 8. %.y F843 oh wea ES en eae 
The most varied of TABLE | Patent Rheiocline Beds ..........<<-..0000000 » 2106, 668 
SALE ns WILLIAMS BURTON of peice | Horse-hair mattreanes.......<.+++...ceseeseees » 01 0, 5 OW ae 
that are Only because of the | Wool mattresses ............00sccecsssesnnereeeee uO 6, £3 LAMPS OF ALL SORTS AND 
of the talkie —Ai;leth toons Plock mattresses ..............0.....scgessecensees » 06 6, O18 @ 
— er sey en P& | Best Alva and cotton mattresses ........... 4 0 66, 019 0 PATTERNS. 
an Ben npetetingeen anil Sd. per pairs | Sheets.....,.....0.02csrereeeeeeeessceeees perpair , 0 76, 2690 WILLIAM 8 BURTON i , ca 
Se ee ee eta at cons | Biaabete Se emeseh ale sitaenae tigen each » 93 0, 14 0 is di baca’s SHOW @ LEPS It em- 
| ee at ee Bd, por | Toilet quilts .....scvecrreeetinernernrearen » 9 4 0, 1 7 6: braces the Moderston (the best Parisian spest 
dozen; desserta, ba Qe. Bd. per | Commberpames .....cecsccncsecde-cesseneseonsoee 26, #16 @,7 Baie 2 moth ‘ 
yt Bye horn table ay gh ad "Portable folding bedetonds.........cs.cs..0... ef 9 12 “oe 415 00. | and other Maangadet bandine; to an 
; ew Fe orgpalg Ee ‘and forks, Ga per | Patent iron bedstends, with dove-tal joint » 915 0, 9 0 0 — - either as to ex- 
| dasens table steels rom Is ese The largest | Ornamental trast. dihO .nrnenre rn » 210 0, 20 0 °' anal sore ~— 
existence dessert knives and . Pure Colas gallon. 
Sikes ta deme and of the. nage | CBUAER'S 0018 ..serreeeinsceennereennsnit » 915 Cy 5 0 0)” Bi Cc cdlen 94d. and 164. per Ib. 
plated fish carvers. | Bed hangings, in every variety.....perset , 014 0°, 10 0 0 | Patent Camphine, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 





WILLIAM § BURTON'S 
i GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 490 IMustrations of his illimited Stoek of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods; Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Mantelpicces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles; Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c. &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 


Hae, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 1d, 2, & 8, NEWMAN STREET; ‘and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON, 
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444E8 8. VIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 





















